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Accountancy Home-Study 
made interesting and practical 


thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
¥V{\x Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 
You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for yox to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to ‘; or to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 


‘ Suppose that one by one you were to work 


those problems out — returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 

Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
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accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 


Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I’ve ever made, showing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 


And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 
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Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonth and 
within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, “While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’? 
Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,”” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 


And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,200 C.P.A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
‘dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


25 years of service to 


LaSalle Extension University over Bo0,c00member 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 167-HR, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, ‘tAc- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 


























Everyone Can °° 


Write Shorthand 


This New Way mes Armageddon? 


| America Faces the Next War, by 
Frank Simonds. Harpers, 82 pp. $1. 


“W HO TODAY can soberly argue that 
European nationalisms have sur- 
rendered to a new spirit of international- 
ism? On the contrary, the rise of Hitler, 
the reasons which explain his rise, the re- 
percussion German events have had all 
over the Continent, these circumstances 
together constitute definite proof that in 
Europe the spirit of 1933 is indistinguish- 
able from that of 1914... . Every Ameri- 
can proposal to reduce the number of 
guns of France, for example, invites a 
counter proposal that the United States 
undertake to replace the French gun it 
| would scrap by one of its own in case 
of need.” So speaks Frank Simonds, 












No need to spend months 
at business college! You 
can learn Speedwriting, 
the Natural Shorthand, 
in spare time at home. 
A rapid and accurate 
system easily learned. 









OW comes the new 
' a - ° 
ae ak, pe | international expert extraordinary and, 
ple, so natural that you since 1914, a leading contributor to the 
can begin using it almost ReEvIEW oF REVIEWS 
at once. A few minutes’ 3 a ‘ Ie 
daily practice at home de It is Mr. Simond’s firm conviction that 
— gage gage another great war in Europe is on the 
studying a “foreign lan | way, and it is his seeming purpose to pre- 
guage” of signs and sym- | pare American opinion for such a con- 
bols. You write this new yao oy le k P i i 
system in the ordinary Busy exic vy oi peak tingency. French nationalism, he con- 
+7 3 ote es eedwrit- A a . 
A 's--with pencil OF ing and give them to | tends, is based upon the principle of 
On tae typewriter. | Sim secretaries for transcrip- curity, and German nationalism upon 
pler and more readily ac- jj, se y; n p 
quired than ordinary sys- claims to unity and equality. Poland 
tems. 100 to 200 words a ] d h 
minute easily attained. and Germany are deadlocked over that 
. ““ ° 

This new system was originated by Miss Emma | Strip of land known as the “Polish Cor- 
B. Dearborn, of New York City, one of the fore- | rigor”. President Roosevelt’s foreign 
most commercial educators in the’ country, who for ; 4 ae te ° A 
18 years taught practically every kind ‘of short- | policy, he continues, is identical with 
hand in such notable institutions as Columbia Uni- | that of Woodrow Wilson. “The single 
versity, Simmons College, Boston, Rochester | 4. , . . 
Business Institute and the University of California, difference that is to be discovered is that 


the former President was trying to end a 
European struggle and the present Chief 
Executive is trying to prevent one. And, 
as a result, we may be involved at the 
start instead of in the middle of the 
next conflict.” Here is an authoritative 
little book that is extraordinarily timely. 


DEARBORN SPEEDWRITING 


The new quick shorthand written 
with the A. B. C’s. 


—now makes shorthand the time-saving device of 


everyone—presidents, sales-managers and other | 
business executives, salesmen, reporters, lawyers, | 
doctors, writers, public speakers, clergymen, en- | ° 
gineer, college and high-school students, profes- More of Our Times 
sional men and women everywhere. Great business 
orannieations have hailed this new method with Over Here, 1914-1918. (Vol. V 
thus " 7 ° 
sa ri eee of "Our Times: The United States, 
n interesting illustrated booklet will tell you 1900-1925 “ by Mork Sulli 
just what Speedwriting is like and just how it 7 AP Y, oh pai ns 
= help you your particular line of work. Mail | 676 Pp. Scribner's. $3.75. 
the coupon } 
N HIS FIFTH VOLUME, Mr. Sullivan car- 
— 7 ee fim ries on his re-creation of the first 
FREE or tnis LO quarter of our century, reviewing the 
4 Sh . . . 
i & ASS, war years on this side of the Atlantic. 
BOOK (fo: ae He pulls up soberly from his character- 
er ee x . . P y 
a : istic unpacking of fascinating attic 


trunks which he practised so success- 
fully and delightfully in his earlier 
volumes. He had no alternative. His 
text was sterner stuff than the “good old 
days”. It was the tragically serious 
business of war as fought at home, yet 
he has done the same skilful combining 
of political, economic, and human his- 
tory. It simply happens that his subject 





DEARBORN SPEEDWRITING, pent IR-41 


200 Madison Ave., New York City 





Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a 
your new illustrated booklet on Speedwriting, the Vaturat has less interest. Most of us would 
Shorthand, * yeu: 
rather forget the stupidities of the war 
ie period. President Wilson had _ scant 
ee a a humor in his make-up, and George 
Nei Creel’s propaganda that united a nation 
in war has little in the way of nostalgic 
ND 3 ankwdadesiateawanpeaseaeee Ce ae ea pleasures to encourage recollection of it. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS:» ° 
Current Reading 


Because he is not a worshipper of Wil- 
son, perhaps Mr. Sullivan seems to lean 
backward at times in awarding him his 
‘due. Few leaders of those years seem 
“great shakes” in so recent a perspective. 
Mr. Sullivan, in a calm and scholarly 
manner, settled down to a brilliant reci- 
tation of history, statistics, war mes- 
sages, facts, canards, songs, and gossip. 
And, as in previous volumes, there is a 
wealth of accompanying illustration. So 
the fifth volume takes its place in the 
series. If the result is not as enjoyable 
as its preceding companions had led us 
to expect, the fault is America’s rather 
than Mr. Sullivan’s. 


Government Pie 


Racketeering in Washington, by 
Raymond Clapper. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 321 pp. $3. 


AYMOND CLAPPER’s articles from the 

Washington scene, appearing each 
month in these pages, have widened his 
public from the daily newspaper field to 
that of monthly journalism. Now we 
have a’ book from his pen, which paints 
a distressing picture of wastefulness and 
dishonesty at Washington. Somehow we 
can forgive a bureaucrat who expands 
the usefulness as well as the cost of his 
office; but Mr. Clapper’s exposures go 
beyond that. He tells of Senators and 
Congressmen whose wives and children, 
even parents and in-laws, are improperly 
on the government payroll. A _ bank 
president, drawing monthly pay as a non- 
resident clerk for his Congressman 
father, is one of scores of examples. We 
are told also of a Senate which voted it- 
self $45,000 in mileage (nearly $500 per 
member) though the gentlemen never 
left Washington. There are chapters on 
junkets, subsidies, soft jobs, printing 
waste, pork, pensions, and lobbying. 
Such a compilation of evidence is in it- 
self a challenge. 


Edward's Decade 


The Edwardian Era, by André 
Maurois. Appleton-Century, 391 

pp- $3. 
NDRE Maurots has succeeded in add- 
ing another superb biography to the 
“Disraeli”, “Ariel”, “Byron”, and “Lyau- 
tey” for which he is famous. This time 
he has taken for the subject of minute 
study, not one figure, but a succession of 
captains and kings who were responsible 
for the moves on the European chess- 
board in the memorable decade before 
the World War. He has set down with 
delightful accuracy the manners and 
customs of that half-forgotten interlude 
between the Victorian and the modern 
era. Here are the incidents and events— 
beginning with the funeral of the Queen 
and ending with the last rites over the 
body of her son—the intrigues, diploma- 
tic conversations, and ententes which 
came to a climax in 1914. But while the 
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Which of these 74 BEST-SELLERS 


formerly $2.50 to $5) Do You Want 





Now You Can Own Many of the 
GREATEST BOOKS of Modern 
Times at one-half to one-fifth 
Their Original Price... 


Imagine getting great books you have always wanted to 


read an 


own—books like ‘‘The Outline of Helgsorye, 


‘*Marriage and Morals,’’ ‘‘Napoleon,”’ “The Human Le 


“‘Rasputin,’”’ ‘‘The Conquest of Fear’’ 


and OTHER $2. *50 


to $5.00 Meet Sellers for ONLY ONE DOLLAR EACH! fee 


you may E 


as many of them as you wish— 


—for 5 DAYS before cogtanng whether you wish to buy 
e 


them! Check this list NOW! 
NEY with the coupon below. Which 


and SEND NO MO 
shall we send to you? 


1. THE CARE AND HAN- 
DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
Leonard, D. V. M. How to select, 
mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Care 
of puppies. Diets, baths, exercise, 
housebreaking—obedience, with 
children, etc. Complete, quick 
index. 35 photos. Formerly $2.50 
4 GEORGE SAND: The 
Search For Love—Marie 
Jenny Howe. Biography of the 
extraordinary woman who smoked 
cigars, loved S_ lived too 
soon mer price $5.00 
7 A BOOK "OF OPERAS— 
«Henry E. Krehbiel. 
‘ormer price $2.50 
8, RAIDERS OF THE DEEP— 
Lowell Thomas. _ Incredible 
adventures of U-Boat’ men. 
Breathless battles under water. 


ormerly $2.50 
10. UNDERSTANDING HU- 
MAN NATURE — Alfred 


Adler. Prof. Pa hg Sage Univ. 

of Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 

‘ormer price $3.50 

13. CLEOPATRA — laude 

Ferval. Story of most allur- 

ing and fascinating woman in all 

history. Her beauty conquered 

a. Former price $2.50 

17 THRE STORY OF RELI- 


ter. Tells t true f newt of all faiths. 
ormer price if .00 
19. THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
TORY—H. G. Wells. This 
masterpiece of all time now com- 
plete in one volume. New and re- 
vised. Includes maps, charts, illus- 
womens, Sere &e. 1 
pages nabri dge 
nee ‘ormer price $5.00 
23. ASTRONOMY FOREVER Y= 
BODY—Prof..S. Newcom 
pe Edition, completely re- 
Formerly $2.50 
>A, °{ MONG THE NUDISTS— 
Frances and Mason Merill. 
Frank answers to questions Nud- 
ism has raised. Intimate experi- 
ences of young American man and 
woman who tried it. Tells truth 
about motives, mixed compan- 
ions, effects on modesty, health 
and = 3 ony |g 
hotogra ormerly $3. 
5 THE PINATURE OF THE 
. WORLD AND OF MAN— 
Edited by H. H. Newman. 
Biography of Universe. Stars,earth, 
bacteria, pigate, nges, 136 — 
mals, Man. wages. 2 illus. 
Formerly $4.00 
9 A SECOND BOOK OF OP- 
* ERAS—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
The more_modern_operas—Sam- 
—. “ag Delilah, Peamers. But- 
terfl For wice $2.25 
30 liow To WRITE ETTERS 
’ —Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
plete guide to ang = bua 
ness letter writing. Formerly 
31. M RIAGE AND_ MOR- 
Rus — Bertrand Russell. 
Straight thinking in sex ethics. 
Formerly $3.00 
34. ¥ Yaga DOWN 
DES— Harry A. 
athe 9 wane - years amid 
beauties of nature, exotic native 
customs. Formerly $5.00 
35. THE NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE—Lillian Eichler. 
Famous guide to social usage 
bought by ae readers! 
Former price $4.00 
36 BIRD NEIGHBORS 
+ —Neltje Blanchan. Friendly 
acquaintance with 150 songsters, 
trillers, fighters. Gives quick 
identification. Formerly $5.00 
37. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
BENVENUTO CELLINI— 
Translated by J. Symonds. 
Amazing artist, lover, duelist. 
New edition, illustrated, unex- 
purgated. 
THE STORY OF THE 
* WORLD’S LITERATURE 
—jenn Macy. Formerly $5.00 
THE STORY OF MAN- 
KIND—Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. Famous history of 
world with 188 illustrations in 
author’s unique manner. 


lect the titles you want— 


49, KEEPING MENTALLY 
* FiT—Joseph Jastrow. Psy- 
chology guide = average reader. 
‘ormer price % 50 
50. SIX YEARS IN THE 
MALAY JUNGLE — Car- 
veth Wells. Sheerest excitement, 
humor, in astonishing animal and 
native life. Formerly $3.00 
FAMOUS TRIALS OF 
° O vais Birken- 


merly vs 00 
340 “UnDERsTANDING HE 
K MARKET — Allie 
ton — Simple yet thorough 
explanation of stock market oper- 
ation and brokers. Guide for 
both laymen and experienced. 
Formerly $2.50 
55. THE CON QUEST OF 
* FEAR—Basil King. Has 
helped 100,000 to conquer fear of 
illness, loss of on or ab- 
normality ormerly $2.00 
57, M MEET GENERAL GRANT 
W. E. Woodward. Finest 
biography of Grant, clearest 
picture of Civil War yet written. 
Fora $5. oo 
59. THE BOOK OF ooD 
CRAFT—Ernest The omp- 
son Seton. Handbook of outdoor 


lore. An $2.00 
THE CON QUE ST OF 
* HAPPINESS Bertrand 


Russell. Strips shams from “‘sin, 
fear, ae living. ‘acs $3.00 
1.7 HE OMNIBUS OF 
- CRIMES Dorsthe L. Say- 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- 
tery, crime, horror, by world- 
famous authors. 1,177 Pages; un- 
abridged. Formerly $: 3.00 
62 MY LIFE — Isadora Dun- 
* can. Frank autobiography of 
great, eccentric dancer, 
reticence or apology. “i 
rmer Price $5.00 
65. THE ROYAL R OAD TO 
ROMANCE— Rickeed Hal- 
liburton. Reckless young roman- 
=e glamorous —_— of the 
wor ormerly $5.00 
67. HENRY THE. VITIth— 
Frances Hackett. Brilliant 
ceney, of er — Bluebeard and 
his six wiv price $3.00 
69. SEX IN CIVILIZA TION— 
Calverton and Schmal- 
hausen. Introduction by Have- 
lock Ellis. 30 authorities take 
sabage out of sex. Formerly $5.00 
70 THE LAST HOME OF 
* MYSTERY—E. Alexander 
Powell. Amazing adventures 


‘without 


in mysterious Nepal. Daring 
disclosures. of social customs, 
shocking ‘“‘religious” depravity. 


Formerly $4.00 
72.4 LAUGH A DAY KEEPS 
THE DOCTOR AWAY— 
Irvin S. Cobb. Inexhaustible 
fund of funny stories for longest, 
loudest laughs. Formerly $2.50 
74, OSCAR WILDE, HIS LIFE 
AND CONFESSIONS — 
Frank Harris. Genius who died 
in poverty and shame because of 
nameless vice—hideous then, un- 
derstood and — = 
$3.75 


merl- 
15 PHILOSOPHY. "OF oF LIFE— 
* Anderson M. Baten. Life's 
gems in ane, Mn. Con- 


fucius. merly $5.00 
76. POWER AND” SECRET 
* OF THE JESUITS—Rene 


Fuldp- Miller. Full history of 
powerful society through the In- 
quisition to today. Formerly $5.00 


Use the coupon. Mark the volumes you want. 


71 UEEN ELIZABETH — 
atharine Anthony. Amaz- 
ing era of Virgin Queen who built 
an empire, died of heartbreak. 
Formerly $4.00 
81. TOMBSTONE — _ Walter 
Noble Burns. Thrilling his- 
tory of bad men. True picture of 
the “Wild West’’ that is gone. 
Illustrated by bet James. 
ormerly $3.00 
85. £ Panonls KHAN. devoid 
Terror of civilization. 
pit ns half the known world. 
Formerly $3.50 
88. NAPOLEON— Emil Ludwig. 
Thrilling rise and fall of 
lover, warrior, Emperor of all 
Europe. One of the great books 
of modern times. Formerly $3.00 


89, HOW TO _ LIVE—Arnold 
Bennett. Eminent author 
charmingly records _ his 
rules, impressions, _ phi- 
losophy of successful liv- 
ing. Former price $5.50 









LINCOLN— 

* Lord Charnwood. Best 
— most authoritative biog- 
rap Formerly $3.00 
93. ‘CREATIVE CHEMISTR Y— 


90 ABRAHAM 


Edwin Slosson. Wonders 
of modern chouone made fas- 
cinating to non- bag mom reader. 

permety $3.00 
99, THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 

LOVE AND LIFE Joseph 
Collins, M. D. Dangers and re- 
sults of sex — 

Formerly $3.00 
102 PEARL DIVER — Berge 

*and Lanier. True_adven- 
tures beneath the sea. Exciting 
fights with tiger sharks, giant 


octopi, etc. Former price $4.00 
103. THE yy aes ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. Important 


facts, pa ee statistics, laws, for 
office and home Formerly $5.00 
104. COUNT LUCKNER, THE 
SEA DEV _ owell 
Thomas. Gallant adventurer 
who sank 14 ships without loss 
of a single life. Formerly $2.50 
107 MY STORY—Mary Rob- 
*erts Rinehart. Story of 
life more thrilling than her own 
novels. Formerly $2.50 
108. Baaeurie THE HOLY 
DEVIL — Rene Fulop- 
Miller. Mad monk who hypno- 
tized Czarina; turned religion to 
seduction. Formerly $5.09 
ll MEMOIRS OF _ CASA- 
* NOVA. Masterly lover of 
many, he broke few hearts. Un- 
expurgated edition. 
Former Price? 
111 THE SON OF MAN: THE 
* STORY OF JESUS—Emil 





Ludwig. Powerfully beautiful bi- 
ography. Formerly $3.00 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Mail coupon to 


us without money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay not h- 
ing in advance—nothing to postman. So confident are we that 
STAR DOLLAR BOOKS offer you a greater value for $1 than you 
can realize without actually seeing for yourself, that we are 
making this FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. Examine for 5 days. 
Then send us only $1 plus 10c postage for each title you keep. If 
you do not admit that this is the biggest book value you ever saw 
return the volumes and forget the matter. The editions of many 


titles are limited—don’t delay. 





Formerly $5.00 


JANUARY, 1934 





GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, Dept. 41, Garden City, N. Y. 








112. 


Thomas. Luxury, squalor—sanc- 
pean sensuality—wisdom, S00 


17.7 EARTH R Sak Ek— bf on 


old Lamb. Ruler of the East 
when Europe was only a province 
of Asia. Formerly $4.00 






here! And ALL Star Dollar Books 
are full library size, 542 x 8% 
inches, handsomely bound in 
cloth, beautifully printed 
from plates of original 
higher-priced edi- 


118. 


Body’”’ and ‘‘The 
Outline of History’”’ are 
only two of the scores of 
truly great books listed on this 
page—and now offered at only 


for only 


INDIA: LAND OF THE 
* BLACK PAGODA— Lowell 





Formerly $4.00 


LANE, 










“The Human 















130. Cueat MEN OF SCI- 


*“,ENCE—Grove Wilson. 
28 absorbing biographies of im- 







ONE DOLLAR each. Science, mentee like Newson. pry 
travel, adventure, biography, na- Jarwin ‘ormerly 
ture—your favorite subject is 131. LUMBRANDT. RV. oF 






—Hendrik Willem van Bo 
Masterly panorama of 17th cen- 
tury life. Formerly $5.00 
1 THE STORY OF MONEY 
*—Norman Angell. Clearly 
explains gold standard, paper 
money, banks, stocks, Federal 
Reserve, inflation, &c. 
Formerly $5.00 
134. ae Canar, KING OF 
ONAVE — Wirkus 
and odio Amazing story of 
sergeant of U. S. Marines who 
was crowned, with Voodoo rite, 
emperor of a black republic. 
Former price $3.00 
135 MANY LAUGHS FOR 
*MANY DAYS—Irvin S. 
Cobb. 365 prescriptions to drive 
away blues. Inimitably told by 
‘America’s Beloved Humorist.’ 
Former price $2.50 
13 ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
* —Robert Irving Warshow. 
Ile -gitimate child who became first 
American business man. Great 
financier, indiscreet lover, here 
is his whole story without the 
usual whitewash. 










tions. 





pormeely Ay 00 
THE HUMAN BODY— 142 OF HUMAN BO AGE 
Logan Clendening. M. D, *-—W. Somerset | ee 


Stop worrying about yourself!| Perhaps the greatest autobio- 
The truth about weight, diet, | graphical novel of our century. 
habits, ‘‘nerves,"’ “‘heart trou-| A rich reading experience. 

ble,” debunked of fads. 102 


Former price $2.50 
ALE—W. 


startling pictures. Formerly $5.00 150 CAKES AND 


IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S *Somerset Maugham. Bril- 


* MODERN COOK BOOK. | liant, sardonic, hauntingly real 
2,500 tested recipes, special me-| story of modern manners and 
nus, diets; over 1,000 pages. morals for mature readers. 


122. 
ERS—Ely Culbertson. 


ard 
ginner, average, 


* NIFICENT — John 
Winkler. Frank life of ‘ 
American who ruled world. 


124. 


and Morgan. ‘Key’ 
used by successful men to sway 
others, reach ambition. 


125. 


Formerly $2.50 


‘former price $2.50 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 15 


SCIENCE OF EATING — 
Stand- | ; _—— w. bean Great 
¢ tetas Se 00k »y internationally recog- 
book for aa nized food authority now in its 
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author is admirable in his relation of 
history, as a biographer he excels. Ed- 
ward the peacemaker stands revealed as 
the cigar-smoking diplomat whose tact 
and charm won favor at home and 
abroad. His nephew, William the Kaiser, 
subject of an inferiority complex which 
made him dote on showing off, is the 
eccentric of the piece. There are a host 
of lesser portraits, vivid and brilliant, to 
entertain and inform the reader. 


War as a Career 


With My Own Eyes, by Frederick 
Palmer. Bobbs-Merrill. 380 pp. 
$3.50. 


OUNTAIN PENS are invariably substi- 

tuted for machine guns when boys 
who dream of soldiering learn that as 
an ace of war correspondents they are 
likely to see considerably more excite- 
ment. Naturally destiny reserves this 
calling for its chosen few. For the dis- 
appointed million it sometimes provides 
a lesser prize—the vicarious thrill of the 
winner’s career—as it has in Colonel 
Palmer’s autobiography. 

Through all the wars from the Greco- 
Turkish conflict of 1897, through the 
Philippine campaign, the Boxer Rebel- 
lion, the Russo-Japanese War, sangui- 
nary Central American and Mexican af- 
fairs, Balkan preludes to the big parade, 
and the cataclysm that ended with the 
Armistice, one may see through one 
man’s observant eyes the changing cus- 
toms of Mars. He contrasts the old-style 
war correspondent, a_ glorified sports 
writer, dependent upon his own initia- 
tive, with the new—a tolerated, muzzled, 
kept reporter. 

Colonel Palmer’s book is no glorifica- 
tion of war. While primarily the far- 
flung adventures of a keen observer, 
its honestly-expressed opinions of the 
host of so-called “giants” who neces- 
sarily parade through his recollections, 
are perhaps more valuable than the 
nicely balanced judgments of self-styled 
historians. Colonel Palmer served as 
Chief Censor of the A. E. F., an inside 
view with drawbacks greater than its 
compensations. The business of being a 
war correspondent isn’t what it used to 
be. But what it used to be is still worth 
reading about as Colonel Palmer anec- 
dotes it. 


Manhattan Under Prohibition 


The Night Club Era, by Stanley 
Walker. Stokes. 327 pp. $3. 


Y STRANGE COINCIDENCE, America’s 

super-prosperity and liquor prohibi- 
tion ran a tuck and nip race which pro- 
hibition may be said to have won since 
it outlasted the former. Prosperity 
cracked up in 1929; prohibition, long an 
animated corpse, has been officially in- 
terred this yuletide month. The combi- 
nation of money and thirst in New York 
City brought about “The Night Club 
Era” which is the title Stanley Walker 
takes for his lively history of twelve and 
one-half years of metropolitan prohibi- 
tion. Money spending in the night clubs 
in the years just preceding the crash 
reached an all time highwater mark of 
extravagance with over-night million- 
aires handing thousand dollar bills to 
orchestra leaders to play “Mother Ma- 
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chree”. It is too recent history to be seen 
in its proper perspective. Mr. Walker’s 
book may gain in value as this gaudy and 
absurd era grows more remote. His book 
is no outcry for or against reform. It is 
a lavish and accurate parade of places 
and personalities. 


e@ ¢@ “THE RATIONALIZATION Movement 
in German Industry” is a study in the 
evolution of economic planning (Uni- 
versity of California Press, 466 pp. $5). 
It is written by Robert A. Brady, and is 
divided into three parts: the elements 
and organization of the movement, the 
evolution and problems of the move- 
ment in selected industries (1924-1929), 
and the incidence and implications of 
rationalization. “Organizationally,” says 
the author, “rationalization implied that 
the Manchesterian economic system was 
at an end in Germany. The business in- 
terests of Germany, take them by and 
large, will probably be the last to want 
it back. Can capitalism, shorn thereby 
of so many of its assumed economic 
functions, long continue to exist? : 
The recent current drift of events in 
Europe makes it highly improbable. In 
transition, the newly established [Hit- 
ler] régime has provided the compro- 
mise answer... .” 


@ © VoLUME x1 of the “Dictionary of 
American Biography” has made its ap- 
pearance, opening with Edward McCrady, 
Confederate officer, lawyer, and historian, 
and closing with John Millington, engi- 
neer,. writer, and_ scientific teacher. 
Now edited by Dumas Malone, the open- 
ing volume of the great work came out in 
1928; and succeeding volumes have since 
appeared at appropriate intervals. The 
contributing biographers constitute an 
important list of America’s historically- 


minded. Highly recommended. (Scrib- 
ners, 647 pp. $12.50). 
@ @ Davin Lioyp GEORGE, wartime 


premier and negotiator at the Versailles 
peace, is an entertaining writer with 
an appropriate sting. Volume II of his 
has quickly followed 
Volume I, and there will be two more 
volumes to come. Opening in 1915, the 
shaggy-headed little Welshman carries 
on through the Allied triumphs and the 
Allied despair of 1916—with no more 
laurels extended to “bleeding France” 
than are absolutely necessary. Pacifists 
sometimes make the ablest wartime 
leaders, to wit: Leon Trotsky and Wood- 
row Wilson. With such great men, Lloyd 
George must take his stand. He has to 
admit, entertainingly enough, that he 
was making good in the réle of a Mar- 
tian. (Little, Brown, 469 pp. $4). 


@ @ Macmitian has produced Volume 
XI of the “Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences”. Edited by Dr. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman and Dr. Alvin Johnson, this 
important work is an asset to students of 
history and sociology. Morbidity to Po- 
litical Parties is the range of the latest 
arrival. Acknowledged experts have 


mastered each varied topic, and Motor 
Vehicle Accidents, Music, Nationalism, 
Navy, Neutrality, Nietzsche, Oriental 
Immigration, Overproduction, Pan-Islam- 
ism, and Papacy are a few examples of 
the content. 


(Macmillan, 639: pp. $7.50). 
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SERVICE 


WELL-KNOWN to millions of telephone users is the 
circular emblem of the Bell System. Its importance 
is not in its plain and simple design but in what it 
represents. Back of it is the far-flung organization 
that enables you to talk to almost any one—anywhere 
—at any time. It is the mark of a friendly service. 

The Bell System consists of twenty-four regional 
companies, each attuned to the needs of the territory 
it serves. There is also the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, working ceaselessly and scientifically to improve 
the scope and value of your telephone. There is the 
‘Western Electric Company, specializing in the eco- 
nomical production of telephone equipment of the 
highest quality, Co-ordinating and assisting the work 
of the operating companies, Bell Laboratories and 
Western Electric, is the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company. It looks upon the operation of 


BELL 





TELEPHONE 





telephone service as a public trust and is owned 
largely by the people it serves. 

There are today nearly 700,000 stockholders of 
American Telephone and Telegraph. They represent a 
cross-section of the American people; they come from 
every walk of life and live in every state of the Union. 
Yet no one owns as much as one per cent of its stock. 

Everything has been planned and organized for 
one specific purpose—to give you the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest possible cost. That is 


the ideal and the goal. That is why the work of 


improvement goes steadily on. 





A telephone serves you in many ways each day. It runs your 
errands; takes you to friends and brings them to you; speeds 
aid in emergency. It does these things and many more—for a 
few cents a day. The Business Office of your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company, or any employee, will gladly take your order. 
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The Progress 


of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


Let us GLANCE back at the loom- 
ing but vanishing figure of the 
year 1933 as it passes into history, 
Confidence nd-see if we can, to some extent, 

‘ forecast the year upon which 
we are entering. In the middle of December, address- 
ing the nation-wide organization known as the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, President Roosevelt said in 
effect that we were not yet quite out of the woods into 
the open, but were well on our way. There were better 
times in the South, with cotton and tobacco prices ma- 
terially advanced. The wheat situation in the West 
was at least improved. Farmers had received real 
money with which to pay taxes and other bills. The 
farm program is a large and complex one. We think it 
foolish to condemn it sweepingly. It is experimental 
and it will be modified. 


We Enter 1934 
with 


When we get far enough away to see the events of. 


1933 in perspective we will discover that it was a time 
of remarkable resistance to the high tides of economic 
devastation. If we are not out of the mud, we have at 
least driven back the flood waters. There has been 
united effort, under the leadership of President Roose- 
velt. For our part we think well of the year 1933. It 
retires with dignity, and with no apologies, although its 
garments were pretty badly tattered and torn on close 
inspection, as it said farewell. 

This new year, 1934, ought to find us on dry ground, 
carrying on our ordinary lives under normal conditions. 
There are, however, some serious dangers to be foreseen 
and guarded against. First, we have salvaged too much 
out of the wreckage to throw it all away by yielding to 
the pressure for some hocus-pocus nostrum of economic 
relief. Hard work, generous forbearance, restraint of- 
partisanship, further deference to Mr. Roosevelt’s lead- 
ership—these principles will bring us safely through the 
year 1934. 

The first danger will lie in the weakening of the pub- 
lic opinion that compelled the extra session of Congress 
last spring to support the President. Some men who 
wish to avoid wild and disastrous inflation (and have 
therefore been attacking the Administration) seem in- 
capable of entertaining two thoughts at the same time. 
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They have imagined themselves custodians of the sound- 
money idea. But there is only one actual custodian of 
sound money just now, and that person is the President. 

Mr. Frederic A. Delano, than whom no American has 
sounder judgment or a better right to formulate 
opinions, has at our request contributed to this number 
some comments upon the relation of sheer quantities of 
currency to the level of prices. But a great majority of 
men in Congress recognize, in their own home districts, 
an urgent demand for inflation. President Roosevelt is 
doing his very utmost for agriculture, but he knows that 
paper money inflation, which at this stage of the game 
might seem to do a little transient good, would certainly 
do a great deal of permanent harm. Congress, naturally, 
would rather work with President Roosevelt than against 
him. But in order to work with him Congress must 
feel that public opinion throughout the country is sup- 
porting him as strongly as it did last summer. 


IT IS MUCH MORE important to 


Partisanship —halance the budget, as a help to 
Should Be farm prices, than to inflate the 
Restrained currency. It will not be easy this 
year to keep partisanship with.n 

bounds. Hoover Republicans, as well as Republican 


insurgents, have joined in making President Roosevelt’s 
recovery measures possible. It is not pleasant for Re- 
publicans to see Mr. Farley and other Democrats taking 
partisan credit for the nation’s non-partisan efforts. But 
politicians feel that political machines have to be lubri- 
cated and fueled up, in view of the fact that this is a 
year of elections. In November next, a large majority 
of the states elect Governors. We elect a new House of ' 
Representatives. We elect one-third of the members of 
the Senate. We elect many thousands of local officials, 
including members of legislatures. 

We are not at the point of giving up our two-party 
system. It will be hard for Republicans to continue 
their unselfish support of the President’s policies (about 
some of which they are far from enthusiastic) while the 
Democrats in congressional and legislative districts are 
trying to win offices on the plea that this is a Demo- 
cratic administration, and only Democrats should be 
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JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Administrator of Liquor Control (left), with 

two other members of the Board—E. G. Lowry, Jr., of the Treasury 

Department and W. L. Thorpe (right) of the Department of Com- 
merce—meet in Washington for their first decisions. 


put on guard. New York City managed to elect a non- 
partisan Republican-Fusion ticket, in spite of un- 
fortunate Democratic meddling from Washington. At 
Albany, one branch of the legislature is Republican, 
and the other is Democratic. But the Republicans are 
not harmonious among themselves. 

We predict that this, upon the whole, will be a 
Democratic year, although we believe that President 
Roosevelt's policies require a strong Republi- 
can minority in both houses of Congress. 
Too many Democrats would embarrass the 
President more than they would help him. 
If politicians can be restrained, and if pro- 
fessors of economics will but study practical 
politics, we ought to work our way through 
the year 1934 upon compromises that would 
keep us from too much useless debating, and 
would give us a chance to do our daily work 
in growing confidence. 


WHEN ABRAHAM LIN- 


The Crisis COLN was inaugurated, 
That Faced the country was already 
Lincoln in the throes of its most 


devastating crisis. He 
construed his executive authority with less of 
narrowness and hesitation than had his pre- 
decessor James.Buchanan. It was necessary 
to call the new Congress in extra session; but 
Lincoln waited four months, taking one bold 
step after another to defend the federal union 
in view of the rapid development of the Con- 
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federate organization that had followed the secession of 
South Carolina. 

Never in the history of the world had there ever 
been any such all-resounding debate about theories of 
government, the nature of political sovereignty, or the 
meaning of a federal compact, as that thirty-year cre- 
scendo of disputation which led up to our Civil ‘War. 
It was declared by the alarmists that we were destroying 
the inalienable rights of the states. We were creating a 
centralized despotism. When the time for action fol- 
lowed the exchange of words, Abraham Lincoln ap- 
peared on the scene; and he was pictured as the hideous 
embodiment of tyrannical usurpation. It was said that 
his name would be enrolled in the historic list of man- 
kind’s most ruthless enemies—a list including such 
notables as Nero of Rome and Attila the Hun. 

A very simple question was involved in the debate 
that had thundered for years through the halls of 
Congress, and had been vociferous at every crossroads. 
Had the Constitution of 1787 left us with only thirteen 
distinct political entities, or had there been created 
permanently a fourteenth entity, deriving authority di- 
rectly from the people? The principal achievement in 
the period of Lincoln was to answer that question defi- 
nitely. The thirteen colonies had obviously existed 
apart from each other, but had never stepped out into 
the world separately. They had declared independence 
as an integrated community. France had assisted them 
as a prospective nation, rather than as a group of thir- 
teen allied units. 

It was to the Union, and not to the thirteen colonies, 
that Great Britain in 1783 had ceded the western lands 
as far as the Mississippi River. The individual states had 
nothing to do with the immense acquisition of territory 
involved in the Louisiana purchase of 1803. Excepting 
for the original thirteen, all of the states (not counting 
Texas) have been created from time to time by the 
national authority as actual sub-divisions. 

There are some quaint and rather puzzling survivals 
in the legal pretenses of our constitutional system. For 
instance, the supreme government at Washington sets 
up a series of new states out of its western public lands. 
It then proclaims the make-believe fairy tale that these 





BORROWING $23,000,000. Mayor LaGuardia (left) persuades 
Secretary Ickes to advance New York City sufficient Govern- 
ment funds to complete the city-owned subway system. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HIS NEW HEAD OF THE TREASURY, HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. With Secretary Woodin on an indefinite 
leave of absence to regain his health, the President in November brought Mr. Morgenthau into the Treasury Department as Acting Secretary. 
His work previously had been that of Governor of the Farm Credit Administration. 









states, as independent sovereign units, have existed since 
i775, and have conferred certain strictly limited powers 
upon a federal agency known as the United States. Out 
of the limitless range of her theoretical jurisdiction, 
Utah or Nevada permits the government of the United 
States to abandon the alcoholic prohibition function that 
she had previously added to the limited list of functions 
granted almost a century and a half ago to this employed 
central agent. The historical facts are in such absurd 
contrast with the legal theories and fictions that many 
Americans, as well as foreign students, are likely to be 
confused about the priorities. 


Ir Is IN TIMES when conditions 
compel the American people to 
rely upon government action that 
realities emerge clearly, while the 
theories of dissenting lawyers and 
the doctrines of book-taught professors dissolve like 
mists in the fierce light of events. Mr. Lincoln stood 
firmly on the bed-rock principle that history had made 
a permanent nation out of the American people, who, as 
one united and indivisible body of citizens, held in com- 
mon possession the national domain from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. He saved the Constitution, as against meta- 
physicians and pettifoggers on the one hand, and the 
startling designs of sectional interest on the other hand. 
He threw the money of the country off its metallic 
standard. He swept away the currencies of the state 
banks. He emancipated several million slaves, in order 
to produce in America a consistent minimum of human 
freedom. He fixed a new starting-point for the improv- 
ing standards that all workers had a right to expect. 
Lincoln’s command in the stormiest crisis of our 
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history was just midway between Washington’s presi- 
dential leadership and that of Franklin Roosevelt. 
Washington launched the country upon its great career 
as a member of the family of nations, shaped its early 
policies, gave it prestige, stamped it with an untarnished 
integrity of national character. Lincoln held it together, 
while it shook off certain evils that it had inherited and 
that had to be eliminated by drastic procedure. 

The economic plight of the country, when Washington 
took the helm as President, was far more desperate than 
any of us now understand except those whose grasp of 
American history is based upon the study of social and 
economic conditions, as well as that of military and 
political events. The Continental Congress had lacked 
the power to-raise revenues by taxation, and had issued 
paper money from time to time to pay the increasing 
expenses of a war that lasted about eight years. The 
several colonies had also issued paper money on their 
own accounts. This so-called “Continental” paper 
money held public confidence at first, but soon began to 
depreciate rapidly, and by 1781 it was quite worthless. 

After the peace treaty of 1783 the country drifted 
along, using English money, Spanish dollars, or anything 
that came to hand, the paper money issues having lost 
legal-tender character. Under Washington’s leadership, 
with Alexander Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury, 
we established a United States Mint, and created a 
national monetary system. About half a billion dollars 
of continental paper money had completely lost pur- 
chasing power, and there was no attempt to redeem it 
on any terms whatever. To put the internal trade and 
external commerce of the United States on a solvent and 
prosperous basis, with employment for everybody, was 
an object achieved under the leadership of George 
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Washington. And it was almost as great a task as that 
of the war for independence. The supremacy of the 
federal authority was constantly challenged during 
Washington’s administration, but he had designed the 
ship of state on large and symmetrical plans, and it has 
weathered every vicissitude since his time. 

The use of paper money as a convenience continued 
after Washington’s establishment of the gold standard, 
but the notes that circulated from hand to hand were 
issued by local banks, under state charter. They had 
no national character as legal tender. They were sup- 
posed to be redeemable by the banks that issued them, 
but those local banks often failed, and people through- 
out the country were then left with worthless money in 
their hands. These fluctuating notes had become a 
pitfall for the unwary. Bank issues in conservative 
states were outstanding in small volume, and were safe 
at their par value. But those of certain western states 
were shaky because of bad banking conditions. 


WHETHER WISELY OR NOT, we went 
off the gold basis early in the 
Civil War time. Lincoln and his 
advisers established the national 
banking system. The new bank 
notes were secured by the purchase and deposit of gov- 
ernment bonds, and their safety was equal to that of 
the Treasury of the United States. With war expendi- 
tures mounting fast, Congress adopted the plan of issu- 
ing legal-tender treasury notes; but the volume was 
held at less than four hundred million dollars. We had 
been unable to maintain the gold standard, in the full 
sense, but we had not drifted too far down the path of 
dangerous inflation. Every dollar of paper money of 
Lincoln’s period became fully redeemable in gold at one 
hundred cents to the dollar, a few years after the war. 

The troublesome issues of paper money by the state 
banks were neatly and permanently disposed of, as a 
part of the policy that established the national bank 
system with its issues of secured notes. A tax of 10 per 
cent on the state issues was sufficient to put them out 
of business. Once for all, Lincoln had established the 
currency function as a uniform national affair. Nobody 
since that time has ever proposed, in a serious way, that 
the forty-eight states should start the printing presses 
and attempt to issue on their own account (or through 
state banks) paper money either with or without legal 
tender character. 

Throughout his administration, Washington was 
harassed by the sharpest kind of criticism. This fault- 
finding was intense and bitter as regards his foreign 
policies. It was aggressive and malignant as related to 
every step of his program for domestic recovery. He 
was sensitive, and hated to be bothered by needless and 
foolish opposition while he was initiating great projects 
for the public welfare. He was taking over the state 
war debts, setting up an internal revenue system in 
spite of the revolt of frontier farmers against whiskey 
taxes, while enacting tariff rates both for revenue and 
for the encouragement of our domestic industries. He 
held to his course; and for one full century and a third 
of another our policies have rested on the economic 
foundations that he established. 

Lincoln destroyed wildcat currencies, while he put the 
money of the United States upon the firm basis of faith 
in the national credit. This country has never since 
then fallen into a state of mental, moral, or financial 
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bankruptcy. Other great nations have evaded or flouted 
their pledged obligations ; but the United States has met 
every claim, whether foreign or domestic. We have too 
freely squandered our resources in a spirit of reckless 
generosity for the benefit of the most selfish European 
governments that have ever exploited their own people 
or preyed upon the world by force veiled behind propa- 
ganda. But the United States owes no money except to 
its own citizens, and it will never fail to pay them full 
value for all that they have invested in its securities. 
Faith in its ability to repay, and faith in its respect for 
its promises, will be justified in the future as in the past. 

Franklin Roosevelt at the moment of his inaugura- 
tion on the 4th of March, 1933, had to meet a crisis of 
more immediate urgency than any which confronted 
either Washington or Lincoln. The panic of bank de- 
positors had produced an effect that was temporarily 
paralyzing the business of every community in the 
country. The individual states were helpless in this 
emergency. They had created forty-eight systems of 
state banks, all of which had toppled over like card 
houses in a high wind. Without a dissenting voice, pub- 
lic authorities and business leaders appealed to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to assume command. They asked him to 
make bold and free use of the national credit, in order 
to pump life blood into the exhausted and prostrate 
centers of banking and business. Everyone realized 
that the situation was the most difficult and dangerous 
of any economic emergency that had ever befallen the 


United States. 


Ir THE PRESIDENT had then and 
there decided to absorb and unify 
Panic Forced all the banking institutions of the 
Us Off Gold country, and bring them under di- 
rect and absolute control of the 
chief executive himself, no voice would have been loud 
enough to have been heard in protest. The crisis was 
nation-wide, and it could be met only by central au- 
thority firmly exercised. There was no alternative in 
sight, and there was wholehearted response to the Presi- 
dent’s acceptance of the call to lead and to dictate. As 
a first step there was nothing to do but declare a mora- 
torium and bank holiday, to gain time enough to put 
new machinery into action. Lincoln had set the ex- 
ample of assuming extraordinary power, and enforcing 
policies that required legislative concurrence, counting 
upon Congress afterward to ratify the steps he had 
thought necessary. He would face impeachment if Con- 
gress should refuse to endorse him. 

But Franklin Roosevelt thought best to seek Con- 
gressional support in advance, rather than to set himself 
up as dictator on the chance of subsequent ratification 
of his activities. On his urgent call, Congress was in 
session within the week that began on Monday, March 
4. Every step that Mr. Roosevelt took had the com- 
plete and understanding endorsement of the legislative 
branch. Of the many thousands of banks that had to 
be examined, there were large numbers in no condition 
for immediate recovery. There was rapid action to stop 
hoarding, to open the stronger banks, and to assure de- 
positors. But it was necessary to place an embargo on 
the export of gold, and it was also thought needful to 
require domestic hoarders of gold bars or gold coin to 
redeposit what they had thus withdrawn, so that the 
United States might have custody of all the gold in the 
country that was available. (Continued on page 44) 
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WAR DESTROYS men and materials; but it puts every man 
and woman to work, and thus creates purchasing power. 
Can a similar result be achieved in peace time by a cam- 
paign of construction instead of destruction? 


How Does Money Affect Prices? 


By FREDERIC A. DELANO 


Deputy Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 


Me IS HEARD of the quantitative theory of 
money and people are taking extreme posi- 
tions as to the wisdom of this theory or that policy with- 
out making it clear just what they mean by money, or 
by quantity of money, or by rapidity of exchange, some- 
times called velocity of exchange. 

A recent publicist has made it clear that money, as he 
uses the phrase, is not only metallic gold—or gold cer- 
tificates, which are in a sense warehouse receipts for 
gold—but also many other things which perform all the 
functions of money. For example, silver and silver 
certificates; subsidiary silver, nickel, and copper coin- 
age; Federal Reserve note currency; bank note cur- 
rency; “greenbacks” or unsecured notes; and finally, 
and amounting to far more than all other forms of 
money in carrying on the world’s business, there are 
bank credits and checks drawn against such credits, 
also notes, drafts, bills of exchange, etc. 

To state the case in very simple terms, in small com- 
munities it has always been possible to exchange goods 
and services without any considerable use of money. 
That is called barter. But even under this system the 
man who buys more goods and services than he sells 
must find some method of expressing the debt he owes, 
either by something tangible, or by a promise to pay at 
some future date. 

It was common, early in the history of our country, 
for professional men—preachers, teachers, lawyers, and 
doctors—to receive a good share of their pay in vege- 
tables and other supplies delivered to them by farmers 
for whom they had rendered services. 

Now these facts being what they are, it is easy to 
see that given a modern complex society, with inter- 
relations by a multitude of nearly instantaneous or at 
least very rapid and efficient means of communication, 
money is vast in actual volume far beyond the metallic 
base upon which it may be based or by which we may 
measure it. 

It is safe to say that money, in the sense in which I 
am using it, is probably composed of not more than 1 
per cent of metallic money, and that the other 99 per 
cent are credit instruments, based wholly on confidence 
in the good faith of the promise to pay. Even then we 
know of credit currency, as we know of bank deposits, 
that a sudden general demand by a large part of the 
population to draw out their balances, or to convert all 
these paper promises into coin, would result in our find- 
ing that there was not gold and silver enough in the 
world to meet the demand. 

So far so good. Now comes the man who believes 
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that the quantity of money affects prices. Certainly 
there is much to indicate that that is so. It has always 
been noted that in war times there is great inflation of 
money, bond issues, or other credit money. It is an in- 
escapable fact that every nation at war stretches its 
credit resources to the limit. It becomes a patriotic 
duty, and often an absolute necessity, to go the limit 
in this direction. Coincident with this, the prices of 
goods and services increase, and it is therefore assumed 
that the increase in prices is obviously the result of the 
inflation. 

But may there not be other causes? Take our ex- 
perience in the last war: We mustered into service more 
than four million men, taking them out of gainful occu- 
pations; our Government and our allies purchased 
goods and services far beyond normal needs. Result, 
every available man and woman was at work. The de- 
mand for goods and services was strong and in excess of 
the normal supply; obviously wages were good, prices 
were high, purchasing power was high. Certainly we 
must admit that the prices of goods and services were 
affected by demand and supply, quite as much as by the 
quantity of money. 


ig we say that it does not matter which of 
these is the chief cause; can We «wi. In apeace- 
time emergency like this, raise the prices of goods and 
services by using some of the war-time technique but 
without war-time destruction? Can we not by peace- 
time well-planned construction do what war-time de- 
struction does, and do it without losing control of the 
machine we are steering? I believe we can, even though 
I realize that it is much more difficult to maintain a 
unity of purpose and public confidence in peace than 
in war-time. 

But I also feel sure that the quantity of money must 
always be controlled within the bounds of a maintained 
confidence. Putting the case in another way, as the 
quantity of metallic money is insignificant when com- 
pared to the quantity of money of confidence (iez., 
credit), then increasing the quantity of metallic money 
would be unimportant if it reduced by even a less ratio 
the volume of credit money. 

What would it avail, for example, if we doubled or 
quadrupled the 1 per cent of the money base, if we 
jeopardized by a very small percentage the credit 
money, or if we slowed up by a little the velocity of ex- 
change, which in good times moves with lightning speed, 
and, in times of caution, moves at a snail’s pace? The 
answer is self-evident. 
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Harry Hopkins and 


© Underwood 


A: Concress MAY shortly discover, there is 
more than meets the eye in the new Civil 
Works Administration. It was a sudden inspiration, a 
stroke of inventive statesmanship. President Roosevelt 
improvised it after the desperate plight of unemployed 
millions had driven the federal Government into the 
first stages of a national dole, though we were avoiding 
the abhorrent word by calling it relief. For official 
charity he substituted a federal program of work oppor- 
tunity. Under it men can get jobs, draw wages, be fired 
for the usual reasons, and in the process have a chance 
to keep their self-respect. 

Using his broad powers, the President took $400,- 
000,000 from the Public Works Administration to 
launch the plan. This money was expected to carry 
through until mid-February. Meantime Mr. Roose- 
velt planned to ask Congress for more money to con- 


tinue the program. 
Originally it had been hoped that the $3,300,000,000 
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Public Works program would take men from the relief 
rolls and check the drift toward an unemployment dole. 
But delays were greater than had been expected. Public 
works projects almost invariably are large construc- 
tion projects. Secretary of Interior Ickes, the Public 
Works Administrator, parcelled out his gigantic fund 
rapidly. But it soon developed that much time was re- 
quired to draw plans and specifications, let contracts, 
and perfect the countless details involved in any com- 
plicated projects like power dams, waterworks, bridges, 
and housing programs. 

Men simply were not being put to work fast enough 
tc. make a real dent in the relief rolls. The Adminis- 
tration was caught in a dilemma. One path would lead 
to the dole. People could not be left to starve, and 
private charity had been pretty well exhausted. Ninety- 
five per cent of the unemployment bill was being paid 
from public funds. Federal grants and loans were carry- 
ing 75 per cent of this load. It was being doled out 
to idle men in grocery orders. Applicants, though 
handled with utmost courtesy, found it humiliating. 
They wanted work but instead were forced into a situa- 
tion that was demoralizing. Another winter of this lay 
ahead. With public works lagging, it was either a con- 
tinuation of the dole or starvation. 

At this point the Civil Works Administration was 
born. Its basic idea was to put men to work on simple 
activities, jobs that required no elaborate engineering 
preliminaries, work that required arms and legs rather 
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His Four Million Jobs 


than machines, such as repairing roads; repairing court 
houses, city halls, and other public buildings ; extending 
water mains, building swimming pools and bandstands, 
and making other improvements in public parks. The 
one idea was to put men at work immediately on useful 
public work. Even at the risk of making many public 
improvements that really could wait, it was deemed 
worth while to give men jobs instead of charity since 
they must have one or the other. 

Conceived as an emergency stop-gap, the Civil Works 
Administration also has permanent possibilities. After 
putting 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men and women to work, 
it cannot be ended suddenly in February even as a 
winter emergency. It may develop into something more 
permanent. What it develops into will depend upon 
how it works and how the country likes it—but some 
believe that it may evolve into an American substitute 
for the unemployment and old age insurance to which 
many older countries of Europe have been forced. 

At least that is a thought dropped by young Harry 
Hopkins, the slender bundle of ideas and nervous energy 
who has been placed in charge of this daring experiment 
with the title of Civil Works Administrator. Mr. Hop- 
kins looks at the situation from the point of view of 
human beings. He is the mainspring in the plan. His 
energetic administration of it is inspired by a definite 
philosophy. ; 

“The civil works plan might lead to a scheme for 
permanently providing work opportunities on important 
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By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


MEN moved from relief rolls to payrolls under allotments 
from the $400,000,000 CWA fund are pictured above (left 
to right, at top) on flood: control work at Glen Allen, 
Mississippi; on building of concrete caissons for harbor 
work at Milwaukee; and on paving in the Brooklyn Navy 
tard. Pictured in the lower row are men engaged in 
moving earth into a Louisiana bayou to prevent mosquito 
breeding; building of a quay at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, California; and paving a Washington, D. C., street. 


public projects for the unemployed,” he said. “I am 
convinced that this country is not going to be kindly 
disposed to unemployment insurance in terms of a man 
coming up to a window and receiving a handout. 

“We can work on things that are not in the competi- 
tive scheme. For instance I believe the Civilian Con- 
servation Camps are here to stay. I cannot conceive 
of the work they are doing being envisaged in the 
private profits system. Private enterprise will not im- 


prove the forests, drain swamps, and undertake other 


work related to public health. It will not develop great 
parks and recreation centers. 
“As a permanent major policy we can use men in 


lean years to do this work. We can shove the number 


employed up and down rapidly, depending upon the 
condition of private industry.” 

Even in normal times there are upwards of 3,000,000 
persons unemployed. Part of them can’t find work and 
part are unable to work. 
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“There is always a class of unemployables,” Mr. 
Hopkins says. “They are too old to work or are in- 
capacitated. They have no purchasing power. I see 
no reason why unemployed who can work should not 
be used to produce goods for themselves and for the 
unemployables. There is no competition with private 
industry, because such goods would go to those who 
have no purchasing power and therefore are not custom- 
ers for private enterprise. 

“The important thing is to get projects that have 
dignity and are useful. Right now we are in an emer- 


gency, and we have no time to search for things to do. 


But we will do the best we can to employ the men on 
useful work, because we have to be doing things that 
will stand up in the light of public opinion as worth 
while. And for the worker himself, he must feel that 
he is doing useful work. If he does not believe that, 
he will not be interested in his job and will have no 
pride in it. Certainly if the men we put to work have 
no faith in what we are doing we cannot expect anyone 
else to have faith. 

“One of our greatest opportunities is in developing 
recreation facilities. Public recreation can be managed 
successfully only by the state. Commercial playgrounds 
have not worked. National parks being developed all 
over the country show what the state can do. Pri- 
vate enterprise would never do that. If we are to have 
shorter working hours, as I believe we are, we must 
have places for people to play, where working people 
can go at low cost. It cannot be done inside the profits 
system. These recreation places can be made self-liqui- 
dating by small charges.” 

Mr. Hopkins draws his ideas out of long experience 
in social work. He was born in Sioux City, Iowa, and 
was graduated from that famous corn-belt training 
school, Grinnell College, twenty years ago. Young 
Harry was about to head west, to work on a small 
newspaper in Montana, when one of his professors urged 
him to take a summer job as director of a boys’ camp 
in New York state. From that he went to the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, in charge of fresh-air work and unemployment 
relief. Then from 1915 to 1917 he handled widows’ 
pensions for the New York City Board of Civil Welfare. 
During the war he directed civilian relief in New Or- 
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REGISTRATION at one of New York's 
job bureaus. Thousands waited their 
turn in line outside the building. 


leans and later became southern 
manager for the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Hopkins next became 
head of the New York Tuberculosis . 
and Health Association, where he 
remained until Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, while Governor of New York, 
spotted him and called him to be 
temporary emergency relief director. 
Finally he served as chairman of the 
board of the New York relief organi- 
zation until President Roosevelt last 
May summoned him to Washington 
to take charge of federal relief. 

Thus Mr. Hopkins, without know- 
ing it, had spent his adult life preparing for one of the 
hardest tasks connected with the depression. He had 
seen the problems of poverty and unemployment from 
all angles. And the more he saw of them the more he 
came to dislike the way these human casualties of the 
American social system had been dealt with. You will 
fail to understand what Harry Hopkins is trying to do 
until you know how deep his feeling is for the people 
he is trying to help. He unburdened himself not very 
long ago. 

“T know what has happened in these families,” he 
said. ‘The landlords have finally shut down on rent. 
The grocer will not lend them any money for groceries. 
They cannot borrow from friends or relatives. They 
have cashed in on their life insurance policies. Those 
things have happened day after day. Finally the chil- 
dren get a little hungry. Being a little hungry is not 
funny. They finally get real hungry, and then the man 
and his wife talk over some night when the children are 
in bed about what they are going to do for food for 
those children and decide they will apply for. relief. 
They decide that the father should go and do the apply- 
ing. He says, ‘Yes, I will go’. He starts out the next 
morning to the relief office, gets within a couple of 
blocks of it, and turns around and comes home again. 
He tells his wife he cannot do it. He has to do it. 

“The terrible mental suffering in that, for fine Amer- 
ican citizens, is an unspeakable tragedy which has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of this depression, has gone on 
in every city, every town, every county in the United 
States. There is nothing nice about this relief business 
from beginning to end. I don’t like it. None of-the 
relief officials like it, but you may bet the unemployed 
like it a lot less. All this business about the unemployed 
being satisfied to sit on these relief rows is nonsense. 
Of course there are some who will stay there forever.. 
I have no doubt that in this depression we have made 
more paupers. You cannot have a man go to a relief 
office and get a grocery order week after week without 
it doing something to him, especially if he is treated 
nicely. You have to treat these people nicely now. 
You cannot treat them any other way because they 
won’t stand for it. I am delighted that they won’t, but 
it does something to them. It would do something to 
you and me.” 
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GOVERNMENT payroll checks, the 
first money many willing workers had 
been able to earn in two years. 


When this winter set in 3,000,000 

families, representing perhaps 15,- 

000,000 persons, were on relief. 

Carpenters, bricklayers, masons, en- 

gineers, farmers, ministers, archi- 

tects, clerks, and laborers had gone 

to relief offices and filled out appli- 

cation blanks. Investigators had 

come into their homes to find out 

whether they had any money in the 

bank, or any life insurance, or any 

relatives who could support them. 

A record was made. Then perhaps 

they were given a grocery order, or 

their rent was paid for them or their 

gas bill. Even those given work-relief often were not 
paid wages but were given grocery orders instead. The 
average relief was fifty or sixty cents a day per family. 
Literally millions for the last two years have seen no 
cash. They have existed on grocery orders. 

The unemployed have not rebelled at this system, but 
Mr. Hopkins has. That is why he has moved with the 
backing of President Roosevelt to substitute jobs for 
charity, regular pay checks for grocery slips. To him 
it is an attempt to preserve the spirit of American in- 
dependence in millions of depression victims. Either 
way it will cost the Government money. But, Mr. 
Hopkins argues, the old way merely kept people alive 
and headed toward a permanently pauperized class. 
The new way throws some constructive purpose into 
dealing with a situation that could not be escaped, and 
holds out the prospect of return in restored morale for 
millions of families, of return in the form of many civic 
improvements, and of some incidental improvement in 
purchasing power and demand for goods. 


Be FEATURES of the plan are simple, though it 
was launched so suddenly that constant re- 
vision of details has been necessary. The program called 
for putting 2,000,000 men to work by December 1, and 
2,000,000 more by December 15. It was calculated that 
these 4,000,000 would take every able-bodied person off 
the relief rolls, and in addition would absorb a quantity 
of other unemployed. 

Persons thus employed were put on a 30-hour week. 
Wages were fixed at 40 to 50 cents an hour for un- 
skilled workmen and $1.00 to $1.20 cents an hour for 
skilled persons. Thus wages were set to range from 
$12 to $36 a week. 

Workmen are paid directly by checks drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States. 
work. Local boards simply thumb over their relief lists 
for men who will fit the jobs to be filled. After relief 
lists are exhausted, local boards draw on government 
employment offices for men. 

“Civil works employees are hired. And they can be 
fired if they don’t live up to the standard of a regular 
job,” Mr. Hopkins says. 

It was not possible to be so definite i in mapping out 
the kind of work that might be done. Roughly, big 
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permanent construction enterprises must remain under 
the Public Works Administration. The Civil Works 
Administration is concentrating rather on odd jobs. The 
general definition is that work must be socially and 
economically desirable.. Mr. Hopkins outlines it offi- 
cially in these terms: 

“All public works of the character heretofore con- 
structed or carried on either by the public authority or 
with public aid to serve the interest of the general 
public, provided that: (1) they are socially and eco- 
nomically desirable, and (2) they may be undertaken 
quickly.” 

Mr. Hopkins would include within this definition 
repairs on parks and playgrounds, sanitation facilities, 
building of feeder roads, repairs to public buildings, ex- 
tensions of water mains, excavation work, construction 
of swimming pools, bandstands, or boathouses, and all 
such work that does not have to be let by contract. 

More difficult is the finding of work for higher types 
of professional and clerical persons, and particularly 
for women. Possible work for such groups includes 
jobs for investigators and interviewers in social welfare 
agencies ; visiting nursing ; statistical surveys of a social, 
political, and economic nature; staff work for play- 
grounds, museums, art galleries, and other civic centers ; 
clerical and accounting labor involved in handling 
4,000,000 jobs. 

Opportunities for such work in large cities are obvi- 
ous. It is in rural and semi-rural counties where difficul- 
ties are greater and the need, proportionately, is press- 
ing. In one eastern county, typical of many out of some 
3000 in the United States, men were put to work reno- 
vating schools which had become neglected with the 
falling off of taxes during the depression. Woodwork 
was painted. Negro schools were whitewashed for the 
first time in several years. Windows were repaired 
and washed. Walls were retouched. Doorsteps were 
repaired. School. playgrounds were levelled off, rocks 
removed, spaces prepared for erecting basketball and 
other play equipment. Every shovel and wheelbarrow 
in the county was turned over to this work. The old 
courthouse was repaired. Women were put to work 
scrubbing the schoolrooms. Twenty women with office 
experience were used in bringing the records of school 
children up to date; others (Continued on page 58) 
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TAKEN for a ride, and dumped out in a New 


York pork. In this manner racketeers fre- 
quently eliminate their rivals. 


Q —Won’T IT BE FINE if the Government’s 
®" drive against kidnappers is followed by 
one against the racketeers ? 

A.—That is bound to come. 

Q.—Why? 

A.—Because racketeering is a violation of the NRA 
codes. 

Q.—Will the campaign succeed ? 

A—Yes, but not of its own strength, in the main. 
Racketeering will decline because the racketeers will 
no longer have a service to perform. 

Q.—A service? The racketeers are mere extortion- 
ists, aren’t they? 

A.—Not entirely. A kidnap- 
per, or a highwayman, is an un- 
alloyed extortionist ; for no man 
who pays money to him receives 
any compensation whatever: the 
gain is altogether on one side. 
But the racketeer usually gives 
something in return for what he 
gets. His function is to protect 
the small business man against 
his competitors. 

Q.—How does he do that? 

A.—He prescribes rules which 
the’ whole industry in a given 
neighborhood must obey. 

Q.—Why will the racketeer no 
longer have that service to per- 
form? 

A.—Because hereafter it will 
be done by the Government and 
the recognized trade associations 
that act as code authorities. 
(.—Suppose the NRA fails? 
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local bootleggers. 


Goodbye, 


Racketeer! 






By SAMSON HORN 








A.—Although it may fail to achieve prosperity, its 
methods will survive. We are now trying out state capi- 
talism. If it succeeds we shall not abandon it at the 
end of the two-year emergency period; for we shall be 
afraid of the uncertainty that would arise from a return 
to helter-skelter competition. And if our experiment 
fails we shall turn to something else—possibly to social- 
ism, or even communism, but probably to fascism. 
Thus, whatever happens, business will continue to be 
regulated lawfully, either by the trade associations in 
conjunction with the Government, or by the Govern- 
ment alone. 

Q.—So the anti-trust laws have had their day? 

A.—Yes. They could not prevent trusts, although 
they hampered them. Steel, cement, and many other 
industries have been controlled by trusts all along, as 
every commercial buyer of their products is aware. The 
anti-trust laws proved ineffective, despite all the gov- 
ernmental prosecutions. And similarly the local cam- 
paigns against rackets—which are merely trusts on a 
smaller scale—have never succeeded wherever the busi- 
ness men have willingly codperated with the racketeers. 

Q.—You mean they want to pay tribute? 

A.—Call it tribute, or taxes, or dues, or whatever you 
like. They get a benefit, and they pay for it. As a rule, 





AFTER a "pineapple" was tossed into the doorway of a Chicago butcher shop; and a similar 
bombing of a Cleveland restaurant following refusal to sell an “alley bee-"" manufactured by 
Racketeers make and enforce their own laws. 
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GANGLAND punishes chiseling 
peremptorily as this Chicago beauty 
parlor bears eloquent witness. 
Rugged individualism did not pay. 


business men do not merely submit 
to racketeers; they become a part of 
the racket, and their support never 
fails until the price of protection 
grows excessive. Then they revolt, 
just as they do against high taxes. 

Q.—Why do they become a part of 
the racket ? 

A.—For the same reason that actu- 
ates the members of a trust—to ob- 
tain a larger return on a given invest- 
ment or effort. Sometimes, however, 
the tailors, shoe repairers, or other 
small business men in a locality have 
entered a racket almost by accident. 

Q.—How did that come about ? 

A.—Perhaps their hours of business 
were cruelly long, and they tried to reduce them by 
agreement, but one or two stubborn men held out, or, 
having given their promise, soon violated it. There were 
quarrels, threats; a window, say, was broken. The em- 
ployees’ union took a hand; its business agent, who had 
previously used violence in strikes against all the em- 
ployers, now used it in behalf of most of them against 
a few. As a result the working-week was cut short. 

Q.—And then what happened ? 

A.—The employers’ association eagerly set out to 
regulate prices in the same way as hours. And the union 
business agents discerned their opportunity. They went 
forth into other lines of business, seeking chances to 
organize trade associations. An entirely new and profit- 
able field was opened up to the grafting type of labor 
leader. 

Q.—So these fellows—these grafting labor leaders— 
have been the managers of the rackets ? 


KEEPING small establishments in line with terrorism. Boston offers an example of thorough 


bombing at the left. 
this barber shop's plate-glass front. 
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In Chicago, at right, business continues as usual after the destruction of 
The customers, apparently, are not timid souls. 


A.—Not always. Gangsters were hired to compel 
obedience, and many of them set up in business for 
themselves as racket bosses. They muscled in on the 
unions and the employers’ associations alike. In any 
case, no matter who are the men in control, a racket is 
operated through an alliance of an employers’ associa- 
tion and a labor union. Thus a business man who re- 
fuses to pay dues to the association and maintain the 
fixed prices cannot procure labor. Sometimes, as in the 
cleaning and dyeing trade, a single racket entails the 
codperation of two or three employers’ associations and 
several unions. 

Q.—Suppose the trade is not unionized? 

A.—Then it is harder to maintain the racket. You 
have probably noticed that racketeering is thickest in 
the so-called “service” trades—that is, the laundries, 
the cleaners and dyers, the linen suppliers, the trucking 
businesses, and so on. These are also the trades that 
are most thoroughly unionized in 
the average large city. And the 
reason is the same; the work has 
to be done outdoors, where the 
employees are liable to violence. 

Q.—Is violence essential to a 
racket. 

A.—Yes; or 
violence. 

Q.—Doesn’t that indicate that 
the business men are not partici- 
pating voluntarily ? 

A—No; the great majority 
may be willing, but a few rebel. 
The situation is exactly parallel 
to what we have witnessed under 
‘the NRA. In several industries 
there has been an overwhelming 
majority in support of a code: 
but where will you find com- 
plete unanimity ? There is scarce- 
ly a coded industry in which 
General Johnson has not thun- 
dered against chiselers. 


the threat of 
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Q.—Would you say then that the racket has really 
been a form of NRA? 

A.—Yes. A partial, distorted form; and much of 
the benefit has gone to the professional managers. But 
the members have usually benefited too. The racket’s 
rules are an unlawful code—but they are a code. The 
racket has never possessed a Blue Eagle to fight its 
battles, and so it has been forced to employ much cruder 
methods. But it has done essentially the same job as 
the NRA is doing now. The racketeers have been the 
petty General Johnsons swinging the big stick in behalf 
of self-governing small business. 


Q —BUT WHAT HAPPENS when the prices and 
* the trade practices approved by the rack- 
eteers are opposed by a large number of men in the 
business ? 

A.—Then they set the police or the prosecuting attor- 
ney upon the racketeers ; or they hire hoodlums in their 
own defense. For example, one of the richest cleaners 
in Chicago refused to participate in the racket; his 
places of business were damaged ; he took Capone in as 
a partner, and thereupon the attacks ceased. Hoodlums 
are always for hire, and they will be used effectively 
whenever a considerable part of the men in any trade 
are convinced that the racket costs them more than it 


is worth. 
Q.—So the foundation of a racket is service, not 


violence ? 

A.—It is bound to be. Some years ago a capable 
racketeer organized the automobile service stations in 
one of our largest cities. The racket was so lucrative 
that other racketeers gave him a beating and ordered 
him to retire, in their favor. He submitted. But pres- 
ently the members of the trade association began com- 
plaining, for the new managers were greedy and ineffi- 
cient. There was a succession of murders, one gang 
after another attaining control. Ultimately they were 
all out—and the original racketeer came back. He was 
not only a hoodlum but a competent business man. He 
performed his duties successfully, with the cordial sup- 
port of the members of his association. When he died 
a while ago, it can be said truthfully that they mourned 
him sincerely. 

().—Evidently he had maintained prices for them? 

A.—Yes; and got low prices for them on their pur- 
chases, by means of collective buying. Farmers obtain 
the same economy by joining coéperatives, which buy 
salt, feed, tires, and other necessary commodities for 
their members. 

(Q.—Does that mean there is a true parallel between 
rackets and farm codperatives? 

A.—To a large degree, yes. It is significant that a 
lawyer who was one of the pioneer organizers of 
farm codperatives has, in recent years, become the or- 
ganizer of trade associations in New York and Chicago 
and is now under state indictment on a charge of rack- 
eteering. His associations admittedly fixed service 
charges. 

Q.—Is that lawful? 

A.—He declares it is, because the state laws prohibit 
price-fixing only for commodities, but not for services: 
and, also, because the federal laws do not. prohibit 
price-fixing of commodities except as relating to inter- 


state commerce. 
().—But price-fixing of farm commodities in inter- 
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state commerce is lawful at the present time, isn’t it? 

A.—When done by codperatives, yes. In recent years 
Congress has expressly and repeatedly exempted the 
farm cooperatives from anti-trust laws. Such work as 
this lawyer used to do for farm codéperatives is no longer 
necessary, since the Government is now actively foster- 
ing them. Similarly, the work of the rackets in our 
cities is also being taken over by the Government, 
through the NRA. 

Q.—But won’t the racketeers be able to maintain 
themselves anyhow ? 

A.—Not for long. They will be displaced as rapidly 

as codes are accepted by the President and enforced by 
the trade association which is charged with that author- 
ity. Business men will not surrender part of their 
profits to hoodlums if they have the Government to 
enforce their rules against cutthroat competition. It is 
true that the Government will not allow most of the 
trade associations to fix prices outright. Nevertheless, 
the general effect of the codes will be to raise prices and 
thus diminish the temptation to pay racketeers for rais- 
ing prices by coercion. In brief, the benefits to flow 
from the racketeers will not be worth the cost. There- 
fore the majority of the men in any business will op- 
pose the rackets. And the Government will stand by 
them. 
Q.—But how can the Government take jurisdiction, 
if the racketeers only try to influence prices and trade 
practices in commerce within the boundaries of a single 
state? ‘ 

A.—Because the Government is wielding extraor- 
dinary powers in this emergency, and we can hardly as- 
sume that the Supreme Court will rule against it. The 
National Industrial Recovery Act does not merely 
apply to interstate commerce. Speaking of the stand- 
ards established in trade codes, the act declares: “Any 
violation of such standards in any transaction in or 
affecting interstate commerce shall be deemed an unfair 
method of competition.” The racketeers cannot operate 
without trampling on that pronouncement; and the 
Government will proceed against them with prosecu- 
tions and injunction suits. 

Q.—But may not this campaign on th-part of the 
Government turn out to be as ineffective as anti-trust 
proceedings ? 

A—No. Racketeering is a comparatively simple 
thing to prove whenever most of the tribute is being 
paid reluctantly. With the support of the recognized 
trade associations, the Government will have no trouble 
at all in obtaining injunctions against the racketeers. 

Q.—So the rackets will be abolished ? 

A.—Call it that. Or call it “absorbed”. Many of 
the trade associations now preparing codes have en- 
gaged in racketeering. Henceforth the Government in- 
stead of the hired hoodlum will police their industries 
for them. The authority of the President of the United 
States will replace the bomb, the blackjack, and the 
use of acids and inflammable material for destroying 
property in the shops of the dissenters. The benefits of 
this government control will be seriously debated. All 
progress is criticized. But there can be no doubt that 
Government control is preferable. 

Q.—Doesn’t there seem to be something immoral 
in that ?—an admission that the racketeering has largely 
been justified all along? 

A.—? ? ? 
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Utilities Face New Attack 








By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE iter, the econostat 


T# New York Stock ExcuHAncE lists the stock 
of 1211 corporations. They include not only 
the greatest in the United States but the corporate 
leviathans of the world. Their total value on December 
1, after the severe buffeting of four years of economic 
and financial adversity sweetened during latter months 
by a partial recovery, was approximately thirty-two and 
a half billion dollars. A little less than one-tenth of 
this great total is accounted for by the shares of nine- 
teen gas and electric operating companies and sixteen 
holding companies of the same genus. It is difficult to 
say how many individual shareholders are interested 
in these utilities. Their securities may be found in 
every investment trust and in the portfolios of every 
bank and insurance company in the land. If we ac- 
knowledge the secondary interest of vicarious investors, 
such as policy holders and savings depositors whose 
funds have been invested in part in the securities of 
these companies, it is safe to say that the number of 
those with a proprietary stake in the utilities exceeds 
those who consume the services of the utilities, 

It is well to bear that fact in mind as we follow the 
course of these investments during the past two months. 
Between October 1 and December 1 the aggregate value 
of all the securities listed on the big board outside of 
the thirty-five utilities mentioned above remained prac- 
tically stationary, the slight rise of $19,000,000 being 
of no consequence when compared to the total magni- 
tudes involved. Yet the utilities during the same period 
lost $306,000,000 of their market value, a loss of 10.3 
per cent. The decline can not be attributed to any 
failure of electric power consumption to keep pace 
with the mild tide of recovery. Power output has made 
a creditable showing. It is one of the few remaining 
business weathervanes for which the statistician must 
make a growth allowance. This means that it is still 
in the adolescent stage, has not reached maturity, and 
carries the prospect of added growth as an inducement 
to the investor. It has no serious competitors and those 
that remain are rapidly bending knee in acknowledg- 
ment of its infinite superiority. It is a necessity which 
may tolerate economy but not denial. Almost without 
exception utilities are legally affirmed monopolies. 
State commissions exist to limit excessive profits but 
they bear at the same time the correlative obligation 


to assure a fair return on property. How may we ex- . 


plain the $306,000,000 loss in value at a time when 
other securities at least hold their own? 

Some utility executives whose intelligence and pa- 
triotism have been questioned by public officials claim 
that government competition is the answer. On the 
other hand, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in an address to the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, asserted that the 
agitation of investors is groundless and due entirely to 
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the “propaganda” of the private companies. As a well 
known statesman is wont to say: “Let us look at the 
record.” 

When Congress passed the act creating the Tennessee 
Valley Authority it appropriated $50,000,000 as an 
initial ante and defined the purposes as flood control, 
navigation, fertilizer production, national defence and 
power. The scene of operations was the Tennessee 
Valley, with Muscle Shoals of war-time fame as the 
nucleus. An administrative body of three men was 
provided whose sole mandatory qualification was “a 
belief in the feasibility and wisdom of this act”. David 
E. Lilienthal who received his training as a member of 
the Wisconsin utility commission is a member of this 
power triumvirate and its general counsel. 

He at once proceeded to define the policies of the 
T. V. A. The basic rules are three in number. The 
first is to make “power available at the lowest rate con- 
sistent with sound financial policy and the accomplish- 
ment of the social objectives which low cost power 
make possible. The Authority can not decline to take 
action solely on the ground that to do so would injure 
a privately owned utility.” The italics are the writer’s. 
The second may be paraphrased as follows: The Au- 
thority will go out of its jurisdiction whenever it feels 
that rates charged are unreasonable or appointed regu- 
latory bodies fail to protect the public. Finally—“where 
existing lines are required to accomplish the Author- 
ity’s objectives a genuine effort will be made to pur- 
chase such facilities from the private utilities on an 
equitable basis.” 


Be the T. V. A. repudiates the profit mo- 
tive, will go out of its way to assure abused 
consumers what it conceives to be fair treatment and 
will acquire existing facilities or construct new ones 
whenever necessary to assure such fair treatment. Of 
what precisely does this justice to the consumer consist ? 
On September 14, Mr. Lilienthal announced the condi- 
tions under which the T. V. A. would sell power to 
distributors. The wholesale price would be 7 mills per 
kilowatt hour which is low but possible. Some private 
rates are lower. Even in New York City power gener- 
ated by steam costs less than a cent to produce. 

The rub comes in distribution. A careful study 
based on the annual reports of utility companies in the 
State of New York shows that the average cost of dis- 
tributing power to the domestic consumer is about 2.36 
cents per k. w. h. In that part of the South where the 
T. V. A. operates the various taxes paid by the dis- 
tributor amount to about 2 cents per k. w. h. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that a city like Birmingham buys its 
power from the T. V. A. it must receive at least 5.06 
cents in order to break even. Nevertheless, the T. V. A. 
said that it would sell no power unless the wholesale 
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buyer, a municipality or private utility, agreed to re- 
sell it to the consumer at a price not exceeding 3 cents 
for the first block with reductions for added consump- 
tion until a charge of 4 mills, 3 mills less than the 
wholesale rate, is reached on all power in excess of 300 
k. w. h. per month. The average rate, Mr. Lilienthal 
calculated, should not exceed 2 cents. 

The obvious question is—how can the distributor 
under these conditions make any money? And the 
equally obvious answer is that he can not. The first 
city to vote on the T. V. A. privilege was Birmingham. 
The taxpayers of this city gave the Lilienthal formula 
the paper and pencil treatment. They decided that the 
city would have to increase its debt in order to acquire 
the facilities of the local private utility. In addition 
to meeting the service on this debt it would lose the 
taxes which the private utility is now paying. Finally, 
a part of the revenue paid by other taxpayers would be 
required to meet the operating deficit which the T. V. A. 
rates made inevitable. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that they said: “No thank you”. If other cities fol- 
lowed suit the generators of the T. V. A. would be 
condemned to futile revolutions. 


DUCATION of the voters in other cities was, there- 

fore, more thorough. Besides ringing all the 
changes on the undeniable social virtues of cheap power, 
certain practical incentives were held out. To any 
city undertaking the construction of power facilities the 
Public Works Administrator would make an outright 
grant of 30 per cent. This would come from funds 
ultimately paid by taxpayers of the country, who 
are actually the owners of the plants which the new 
construction would render null and void. The remain- 
ing 70 per cent would be raised by a bond issue. The 
generous P. W. A., again using the funds of utility own- 
ers, would buy the entire issue with no questions asked 
regarding the debt limits of the city, its financial condi- 
tion or previous debt record. Furthermore, the Secur- 
ities Act, designed to assure non-shrinkable stocks and 
bonds, does not apply to municipalities. 

Knoxville presents an excellent example of the 
T. V. A. technique. It has just approved a bond issue 
of $3,225,000 for the construction of municipal power 
facilities. The existence of such facilities operated by 
the Tennessee Public Service Company which has a 
perpetual franchise did not prevent the enthusiastic 
approval of the bond issue. The private utility, a sub- 
sidiary of Electric Bond.and Share, tried to buy the 
T. V. A. power and act as the distributing agent but 
was unsuccessful. The city is in poor financial condi- 
tion and has no more business increasing its indebted- 
ness than Camden, N. J., which has also succumbed to 
the lure of socially distributed power. The chief differ- 
ence between power distributed on a social basis and 
that distributed on a private basis is that the former 
is sure to lose money for the distributor. 

The Tennessee Public Service Company in a series 
of full page advertisements has appealed to the city 
of Knoxville to purchase its facilities rather than under- 
take the cost of constructing a duplicate plant. It is 
the spectacle of a private enterprise about to be 
strangled to death by a public competitor, ruthless and 
equipped with every possible advantage to accom- 
plish its destruction. There are other peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending this case. Knoxville is the head- 
quarters of the T. V. A. The impression prevailed be- 
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fore the election that the failure of the city to vote the 
bond issue would result in removal of the T. V. A. head- 
quarters. It was also hinted that the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, the eleemosynary department of the 
P. W. A., might make a more generous allotment of 
funds to the city and thus ease the burden on local 
relief rolls. 

As the utilities investor sees the matter the federal 
Government is violating in the most flagrant manner 
its own widely heralded rules of fair play in business. 
In the cotton textile field, in oil and now alcohol, the 
principle has been laid down that plant facilities must 
be kept within those limits which current demand justi- 
fied. To that end the installation of new machinery and 
the construction of new capacity must await the ap- 
proval of the federal Government. This in turn will be 
granted only if the Government authority can reason- 
ably issue a certificate of necessity. 

When Leonor F. Loree some years ago proposed the 
construction of a new railroad line to the West, which 
would reduce time and cost as compared with other 
routes, the I. C. C. categorically rejected the proposal 
on the ground that it would offer undue competition to 
existing routes and injure the equities of investors in 
established properties. 

The power production projected by the T. V. A., 
assuming a growth of demand in the Tennessee basin in 
the future equal to that in the past and no further in- 


crease in private output, will take care of growth for. 


the next half century. The only way it can utilize this 
enormous capacity is to displace private power which 
it is doing in the most unconscionable fashion. Out in 


the state of Washington government projects now under. 
way are calculated to produce power equal to the entire. 


present consumption of the Pacific Coast. If this is to 
be used what will happen to present privately owned 
facilities which provide power? The federal Govern- 
ment has already appropriated $63,000,000 for this 
project known as the Grand Coulee. In Wyoming an- 
other $22,700,000 has been set aside for the Seminoe 
Dam which will add to the power facilities of an area 
that is already served by private utilities and irrigate 
some 66,000 acres of land in a country which is harassed 
by an excess of such land. 

Agitation for the immediate development of the 
St. Lawrence River to give the Empire State the benefit 
of socially distributed power is increasing, although 
there is no plea of insufficiency of power plants already 
established. 

While the Government is thus subsidizing a competi- 
tor which knows no rules it is imposing a code upon 
the utilities calling for the usual higher wages and 
shorter hours. No governmental unit—federal, state 


or local—is required to fly the Blue Eagle any more 


than it is required to conform to the Securities Act. 
The Government has spent a great deal of effort dur- 


ing recent weeks in the investigation of financial mal-— 


practices. Senators exuded magnificent indignation in 
measured periods when they discovered that Dillon. 
Read had sold American investors Brazilian bonds in 
1920 at a price above 98 which could now be purchased 
for 16. The violation of investors’ rights in privately 
operated utilities for some peculiar reason does not 
come within the pale of governmental solicitude. They 
must bow before the relentless juggernaut of the “social 
objective”. Yet three billions in common stocks, not 
to mention bonds, are at stake. 
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Some of the Country's Best Minds Simplify a Very Complicated Subject 0 0 o 


Gold Purchase, and the Fear of Inflation 


AS THESE pages reach the reader the country will have witnessed for slightly more 
than two months a unique experiment looking toward a managed currency. The plan 
was announced by the President in a radio address on October 22. He proposed 
to control the gold value of the dollar by establishing a government market. 

First purchases were made at $31.36 an ounce (normal being $20.67), and by the 
middle of December the price had been moved upward to $34.01. But this pushed 
down the value of the paper dollar, in international exchange, to 61 cents. The goal 
named by the President was the continued recovery of commodity prices. 


The Gold Purchase Plan 


By EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER 


From the NEW YORK SUN 


S== THERE has been no official 
explanation of the theory un- 
derlying the gold purchase plan, the best 
that one can do is to make a guess as to 
what that theory is. Briefly stated, my 
own guess is as follows: 

Prices were expected to be advanced 
by gold purchases chiefly in two ways: 

First, it has been common occurrence 
that when a paper money currency was 
depreciating in value the prices of gold 
and of the gold exchanges were among 
the first things to advance, and that 
wholesale commodity prices, and later 
the cost of living, moved upward in their 
trail. Many people erroneously think of 
gold as a commodity possessing a fixed 
value which in some way is a true 
measure of changes in the value of all 
other classes of goods. What would be 
more reasonable, on the basis of such 
assumption, than to expect that, if you 
push up the paper dollar price of gold, 
the rise in this price would drag after 
it commodity prices? 

Second, pushing up the American 
price of gold and the gold exchanges 
might be expected to stimulate our ex- 
port trade, especially in agricultural 
products, and thereby raise the prices of 
our export goods—a rise that might be 
communicated to other goods. 

If, for example, a shipment of raw 
cotton had been made from the United 
States to France on October 25, the day 
the gold purchase plan began to operate, 
at a cost to the French purchaser of 
100,000 gold francs, with exchange at 5.87 
cents to the franc, the gross yield to the 
American exporter would have been 
$5,870. For the week ending December 
1 the mean cable exchange rate in New 
York on Paris was approximately 6.13 
cents to the franc. Therefore, at that 
time the same shipment of cotton, if it 
were sold at the same price in France, 
again yielding 100,000 gold francs, would 
have yielded the American exporter the 
gross sum of $6,130, an increase of $260 
due to the rise in the exchange. 

A third possible method by which 
these gold purchases might under cer- 
tain circumstances tend to raise com- 
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modity prices is through increasing the 
country’s gold reserves and thereby pro- 
viding a basis for further bank notes and 
deposit currency expansion. 

And, finally, these purchases might 
tend to push up commodity prices mere- 
ly through the fact that they led direct- 
ly to an expansion in our circulating 
media. If money or deposit currency is 
created either directly or indirectly for 
the purchase of this gold by the Gov- 
ernment, the increase in the volume of 
the circulating medium thereby caused 
tends to push up commodity prices. 
This, however, would be equally true if 
the expansion of the circulating medium 
were effected for the purchase of wheat 
or cotton or any other commodity by the 
Government, or if it were effected for 
open-market purchases of United States 


securities by the Federal Reserve banks. 

Although all of these four reasons for 
the gold purchases may seem plausible, 
an examination of the conditions under 
which the purchases are being made will 
show that the last one alone is of any 
consequence as a force for pushing up 
commodity prices. 

The only important way in which 
these gold purchases tend to put up 
commodity prices, aside from increasing 
the velocities of circulation by weaken- 
ing the public confidence in its currency 
and encouraging a flight from the dollar, 
is through serving as a device for bank- 
note and deposit - currency expansion. 
This is done chiefly through the fact that 
the treasury notes paid out for the gold 
tend to flow into the banks and become 
a basis for expansion of bank credit. 

If the Government is determined fur- 
ther to inflate the currency, a renewal 
of the purchases of government secur- 
ities by the Federal Reserve banks in 
the open market would be a much bet- 
ter device for expansion than the pur- 
chase of gold. 


Influence of Money Upon Prices 


By OLIVER M. 


W. SPRAGUE 


From the North American Newspaper Alliance 


_ SPEAKING, differences of 
opinion about desirable mone- 
tary policies are due to divergent views 
about the influence which purely mone- 
tary action exerts upon the price level. 
Those who favor a far greater use of 
silver than at present, as well as those 
who are in favor of a large additional 
use of government paper money, ap- 
parently believe that prices are directly 
and immediately related to changes in 
the quantity of the basic supply of 
money whether gold, silver, or paper. 

Similarly, those who favor the gold 
purchase policy upon which the Govern- 
ment has embarked seemed firmly to be- 
lieve that the price level is very di- 
rectly responsive to changes in the value 
of our money relative to the value of the 
currencies of other countries. 

Given a long period of time, say a dec- 
ade or more, it is doubtless true that the 
supply of money or its relative value 
will lead to a price situation that would 


not be reached if the supply of money 
had been much greater or much less or 
the relative value of the currency quite 
different. But we are concerned here 
with the immediate future. We desire an 
early rise in prices. 

We may distinguish four ways of influ- 
encing prices by monetary policy: 

We may issue additional government 
paper money in such volume as to bring 
about a rapid upward movement of 
prices as a consequence of widespread 
distrust of the currency. 

We may seek a higher price level 
through the further enforced deprecia- 
tion of the dollar relative to foreign cur- 
rencies. 

We might devalue the dollar at once. 

Or, finally, we may content ourselves 
with monetary policies designed to 
bring about a rise of prices through the 
development of conditions which have 
ordinarily obtained when prices have 
risen in the past. 
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Unhappily, at the present time in this 
country we lack two conditions requisite 
for a rise of prices along normal custom- 
ary lines. There is no business demand 
for large additional amounts of credit 
and currency, and the banks are not yet 
in position to extend accommodation 
freely throughout the country. 

It is, of course, conceivable that an 
enlargement of the already ample mone- 
tary base might in some fashion or an- 
other bring about the expansion and 
more effective distribution of credit 
and currency, but for myself-I confess 
an entire inability to discover any defi- 
nite influence that such an increase could 
exert. 

The monetary base of our credit and 
currency is lodged with the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. These banks in turn, 
whether by rediscounts for member 
banks or by open market operations, 
provide the member banks with the re- 
serves required against their deposit 
liabilities, as well as such additional cur- 
rency as they may require. 

By extensive open market operations 
in recent months the Reserve Banks have 








provided member banks with large addi- 
tional reserves, which have remained as 
excess reserves because of no consider- 
able increase in the loans and invest- 
ments and consequently in the deposit 
liabilities of these banks. 

A quite similar lack of response would 
have followed the adoption of more un- 
usual means of increasing the base of 
the credit structure unless those means 
had excited general distrust. 

Let us suppose that instead of large 
open market operations by the Federal 
Reserve Banks the Government had is- 
sued silver certificates or greenbacks. 
The additional currency would have 
been deposited in banks and by them in 
turn transferred to the Reserve Banks, 
increasing excess reserves. Only in the 
not improbable event that the issue of 
additional paper money excited distrust 
would the course of events have been 
appreciably modified. 

Our conclusion, then, is that if we are 
seeking a rise of prices as an outcome of 
normal business and banking activities, 
we do not require any immediate in- 
crease in the supply of money. 


The President's Monetary Policy 
By RAYMOND MOLEY 


From TODAY 


C cnrormer over the Presi- 
dent’s gold policy threatens 
to reach the proportions of a major 
political issue. Almost hysterical at- 
temps are being made to line people up 
into two opposing camps. Lack of rea- 
son, excitement, and hysteria always en- 
ter at such a stage. It brings back echoes 
of the old Bryan and McKinley days. 

This is unfortunate. The time has 
come for people of sanity to attempt to 
quiet this clamor and calmly to resolve 
the issue into a formulation of policy 
so reasonable and just that all except 
the extremists may be satisfied. 

The most serious attacks upon Pro- 
fessor Warren’s theory are based not 
upon what the plan itself will do, but 
upon what it may lead to; and such argu- 
ments are always of doubtful validity. 
There is no justification for saying that 
this plan will lead to violent inflation, 
because, whether this plan had been 
tried or not, the argument for inflation 
would remain the same. 

The actual effect of this fixing of the 
gold price is rather unimportant. To fix 
the gold price in its relation to the dollar 
has nothing directly to do with domestic 
affairs, because we are off the gold 
standard. The bond that connects the 
price of gold and the dollar was severed 
when we left the gold standard. 

Fluctuations in the price of gold do 
affect our dollar abroad. Theoretically 
this policy should increase our export 
trade. Our foreign trade is not large. 
But in exportable products such as cot- 
ton there has been a distinct response. 

The ultimate safety of American pro- 
ducers, however, lies in the expansion of 
the domestic market. Hence, the time 
will soon be here when the Administra- 
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tion will probably reduce the fluctuation 
of gold prices within a very limited 
range. This does not mean stabilization 
in the hard and fast sense, nor does it 
mean stabilization by international 
agreement. It simply means the adoption 
of a limited area of fluctuation which is 
fairly well-known to the world at large. 

The value of a direct inflation of cur- 
rency, as a stimulant to prices, depends 
upon the way in which the currency is 








issued and the purposes for which it is 
issued. A great deal of misunderstanding 
prevails with regard to this. We must 
learn to distinguish between a budget 
deficit due to excessive ordinary ex- 
penses and one due to capital outlay in 
public works which at once provide em- 
ployment, a necessary inflation, and a 
permanently valuable product. 

Reduced to simple terms, the issuance 
of currency to meet a budget deficit is 
undesirable. It is desirable to meet such 
a deficit by keeping the credit sound and 
by issuing bonds. The bonds are trans- 
formed into currency through the open- 
market operations of the Federal Re- 
serve and the net result is that the public 
has the currency, the Federal Reserve 
has the bonds, and the Government has 
the result of the expenditure of money. 

The true facts and probabilities pic- 
ture President Roosevelt as far from a 
dangerous inflationist. His hesitation to 
use the power in the Thomas Amend- 
ment to reduce the gold content of the 
dollar or to issue greenbacks and bonds, 
his caution in public works expenditures, 
his redoubled efforts to lift the burden of 
debt by means other than inflation, and 
his use of the Warren plan, which is not 
the wild and dangerous thing that it is 
eommonly called—all are plain evidences 
of the fact that the violent partisan at- 
tacks upon him as a dangerous inflation- 
ist are wholly unjustified. The plan has 
already stilled most of southern and 
western agitation for inflation. 

It is time to recognize that a monetary 
policy cannot be independent of a gen- 
eral recovery plan; neither can it be 
simple. The gold-purchasing plan takes 
its place as a part—and a temporary part 
at that—in a larger policy. Certainly 
there is nothing in such a many-sided 
policy to frighten any believer in slow 
and ordered progress. It has in it the 
grounds for a wholesome confidence. At 
the same time, it is a salutary means for 
a just and reasonable capitalist system. 


Since We Abandoned Gold 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


From the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


W: MAY ASK ourselves is it 
or is it not true that de- 


parture from the gold standard and a 
lowering of the value of the currency in 
terms of gold has something to do with 
arresting the deflation and reviving busi- 
ness? We know that Great Britain left 
the gold standard in September, 1931. 
And we know that between that date and 
June, 1932, which is usually regarded as 
the low point of the world depression, 
the British index of manufacturing pro- 
duction rose, though very little (it was 5 
per cent), whereas the same index in 
the three leading gold countries fell 
22 per cent for the United States, 22 
per cent for France and 17 per cent 
for Germany. 

Perhaps there was no casual connection 
between adherence to the gold standard 
and continuing deflation, but it was at 
least a most remarkable coincidence. For 


it is a fact, which I believe cannot be 
disputed, that the gold standard countries 
sank to a depth of depression which the 
countries that abandoned gold escaped. 

Now let us look at our experience 
after we abandoned gold and left the 
dollar to depreciate to about the amount 
which Britain allowed the. pound to de- 
preciate. We have seen that Britain, to 
put it quite conservatively, remained at 
the level of prices and of production pre- 
vailing in September, 1931, whereas we 
sank to much lower depths. What has 
happened since the American dollar has 
followed the pound away from gold? 

It can be said broadly that we have 
recovered the ground lost since 1931. 
Taking the Federal Reserve figures as a 
measure, we find that in September the 
adjusted index of industrial production 
was back where it was in June of 1931, 
that factory employment was back where 
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it was in August, 1931, that pay rolls were 
back where they were in October, 1931, 
that freight car loadings were back where 
they were about November, 1931, that 
commodity prices were back to Septem- 
ber, 1931, that common stocks were back 
at a point somewhere between Septem- 
ber and November, 1931, that the aver- 
age price of bonds was nearer the level 
of November, 1931, than it was at any 
time while Britain was off and we were 
still on the gold standard. 

It is open to any one to say that all of 
this would have happened anyway. But 
it is a most impressive fact that since 
the dollar has followed the pound, there 
has been a recovery approximately equal 
to the superdepression which occurred 
when it did not follow the pound. It will, 


M: OPINION is that it would be un- 
fortunate for America if the ad- 


vice now so generally offered to stabilize 


and return to the old gold standard as - 


formerly worked were followed. I feel 
that so-called orthodox opinion has 
failed to take into consideration the full 
significance of an adoption of the policy 
recommended. I have no wish to be- 
come controversial on either the side of 
crystallized banking opinion or on the 
side of the present Administration pro- 
gram, but I do desire to think out clearly 
the implications of each point of view. 

My conclusion is that the opponents of 
the Administration policy are at pres- 
ent proposing a course dangerous in its 
immediate effect and carrying with it 
the fatal weakness of the gold standard 
as developed during the post-war period. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the 
desire to end the erratic and exaggerated 
fluctuations of the price of gold mea- 
sured in dollars, or of the depreciation 
of the dollar measured in gold, which- 
ever way one chooses to look at what is 
a single phenomenon. 

I am utterly opposed to unrestricted 
currency inflation. I believe in the 
definite attachment to gold of our cur- 
rency, so far as ability to settle foreign 
trade balances in gold is concerned. 

In the light of that background, I will 
state what seems to me the correct 
method for stabilization. That will em- 
body a radical change from the definition 
that appears to be in the minds of the 
advocates of immediate return to the 
gold standard with a stabilized gold 
value. I would define stabilization and 
state the reasons for each step in the 
following manner: 

First: Permanently cease the coinage 
of gold. 

Second: Convert all existing gold coin 
into bullion. 

Third: Confine the convertibility of 
the stabilized dollar to exchangeability 
for gold bars only, with a minimum 
weight equal to approximately $5,000 in 
the new currency. Gold coin no longer 
circulates from hand to hand anywhere 
in the world. Such circulation is an 
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Back to a Gold Standard 


By FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Prepared for the Committee for the Nation 





I think, be very hard to con- 
vince the lay mind that all of 
this is accident and coinci- 
dence. 

I realize that these are rough 
generalizations and that dan- 
gerous and unwarranted infer- 
ences might be drawn from 
them. For example, it does 
not at all follow that having 
had some recovery by bring- 
ing the dollar into line with 
the pound, both being depre- 
ciated from gold between 30 
and 40 per cent, that you can 
get more and more recovery 
by more and more debase- 
ment. You might get a panic 
and a collapse. 
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extravagant use of gold. It 
encourages hoarding. 

Fourth: Prohibit the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks from receiving de- 
posits from foreign central banks and 
compel all member banks currently to 
inform the Federal Reserve banks re- 
garding the total of foreign controlled 
deposits in member banks. 

Fifth: Retain the present government 
control of all foreign exchange transac- 
tions. Specifically define that control as 
meaning that gold will only be freely 
supplied for settling legitimate foreign 
trade balances. Shipments of gold 
moved in response to _ international 
finance bills or the purchase or sale of 
securities, or merely by the will of 
frightented owners of timid capital, 
should be controlled by government. 

The true function of a gold standard is 
to settle net foreign trade balances and 
to serve as a control of the issue of 


paper currency. I doubt if either bank- 


By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


BUT THE WORST IS YET TO COME 


ers or-economists have clearly recog- 
nized the effect and the danger arising 
from an uncontrolled foreign exchange 
market that permits the flight of capi- 
tal, the shifting of balances by finance 
bills, or the invasion of gold stocks 
through the dumping of foreign-owned 
securities on our domestic market. 

In my opinion, the suggestions herein 
briefly outlined would return us to the 
gold standard, would stop the exagger- 
ated gyrations of the foreign exchange 
market, and give legitimate exporters 
and importers a solid basis upon which 
to calculate. It would prevent gold 
hoarding. It would prevent our mone- 
tary base from augmentation or de- 
pletion without regard to any proper 
elements of the monetary problem, 
which amounts to most vicious tinkering 
with our currency by foreign forces. 


When Congress Reconvenes 
By ALEXANDER D. NOYES 


From the NEW YORK TIMES 


URRENCY AGITATION has often post- 

poned the date of genuine recovery, 
when the tide had actually turned, after 
other great depressions. Any hopeful 
exchange of views is apt to end with the 
reservation that Congress is about to 
reconvene, and that most of us have 
some reasonably vivid recollection of 
what happened at Washington between 
March 5 and June 16. 

It is easy for any one to draw imagi- 
native pictures of the pent-up passions 
of agricultural discontent, social resent- 
ment, and fiat-money infatuation ex- 
ploding, so to speak, after Congress re- 
assembles on the 3rd of January. Purely 
as a matter of precedent and recollec- 
tion, Congress would not be Congress if 
the orators who last spring were pro- 





claiming every variety of monetary rev- 
olution, but who have mostly disap- 
peared since June from the first page 
of the newspapers, were not now to 
reassert themselves. 

No one can be sure just what will 
happen. Still there are one or two 
aspects of the situation which deserve 
consideration. Last March the country 
was in a panic; so was Congress. And 
in time of panic the wildest proposals 
to escape destruction always get the 
quickest hearing. The average sober- 
minded Congressman is afraid to speak 
up against them when he has no alter- 
native of his own to offer. 

More ‘than this, Congressmen who 
knew perfectly well the dangers of the 
currency proposals, but who had not the 
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pluck to take the floor against them, 
found a convenient avenue of escape in 
the plan to drop the whole bunch of 
reckless “money bills” on Roosevelt’s 
doorstep. 

But there will be no panic when Con- 
gress reconvenes, no nationwide bank 
moratorium, no impending collapse of 
civilization. Very substantial recovery 


of prices has occurred in the seven in- 
tervening months, and an appreciable 
trade revival. The press of the country 
has been utterly cold to the Congres- 
sional proposals. Furthermore, part of 
the currency experimenting has been 
tentatively tried, and its reception by 
the thinking public has been what we 
know. 


Better Than Radical Inflation 
By C. T. REVERE 


For Munds, Winslow & Potter 


— and lack of confi- 
dence in business circles is 
not due so much to apprehension over 
the integrity of our currency as to the 
inability of hitherto highly respected au- 
thorities to come to approximate agree- 
ment. Other factors have contributed to 
the confusion. There has been too much 
lose talk—too many inflammatory utter- 
ances. Most unfortunate of all, we seem 
to be passing out of the realm of calm 
discussion. 

If we are correct in our assumption, 
the Administration’s monetary policy had 
this two-fold purpose: A reduction of 
the debt burden to a degree that would 
permit this load to be carried by our 
citizens without impeding progress toward 
economic recovery and the achievement 
of general prosperity; also to correct the 
unbalanced relationships between various 
groups of producers. 

Apparently it was felt that a return to 
the 1926 price level (although other 
standards have been mentioned) would 
approximately restore the nation’s debt 
paying power and serve to correct the 
maladjustments between the various pro- 
ducing groups. A rise to this level of 
prices would give to the debt-burdened 
farmers a return that would enable them 
to reduce their obligations and give to 
agriculture the desired standard of living. 
It also apparently was assumed that 
agricultural products would then have a 
more equitable exchange value, on the 
theory that the costs of industrial pro- 
duction, and therefore industrial prices, 
would not rise to a. proportionate extent. 

There can be no quarrel with the 
underlying aim: of such a program. The 
difference of opinion has centered around 
the methods to be pursued. These have 
consisted of buying gold in the open 
market and the depreciation of our dollar 
in terms of gold. The latter movement 
has been accelerated by the export of 
American capital abroad, estimated at 
more than a billion dollars, which has 
contributed still further to the deprecia- 
tion of the dollar. 

Reminiscences concerning the “flight 
from the mark” and the “flight from the 
franc” have colored solemn discussions 
on international finance. People have 
looked at the dollar quotation as meas- 
ured by the rise in the pound and the 
franc, and expressed frantic misgivings 
over the purchasing power of their bank 
deposits. Few have taken the trouble to 
reflect that an overwhelming percentage 
of American citizens never deal in for- 
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eign currencies, that they do not eat 
sterling or wear francs, and that their 
dollar has approximately the same pur- 
chasing power in our living requirements 
as it had when we were on the gold 
standard and when the pound was $3.50 
instead of $5.50. Nor do the majority 
realize that the dollar has approximately 
double the domestic buying power in 


commodities and manufactured goods 
that it had in 1928-29. 

Thus far nobody seems to have been 
hurt, but there are plenty of predictions 
of uncontrolled inflation and eventual 
disaster. In the interest of adherence to 
fact, we venture to point out that at no 
time has the Administration committed 
itself to currency inflation or the print- 
ing of fiat money, although Congress gave 
it the power to do so. Moreover, we do 
not believe the Administration has any 
such program under consideration. 

We are firmly convinced that whole- 
hearted support of the Administration’s 
monetary policy is essential to an early 
return of confidence. Instead of agitating 
ourselves with neurasthenic anxiety over 
the views of his reputed advisers, we 
should place full reliance on his common 
sense and his undoubted appreciation of 
the nation’s needs. With the weight of 
public confidence thrown behind the 
President’s program, with the banish- 
ment of unjustified fears, there is ample 
reason to believe that the economic re- 
sponse soon will be so gratifying that 
the advocates of radical inflation will be 
unable to obtain a hearing. 


Sound Money 
By ALFRED E. SMITH 


From the NEW OUTLOOK 


|. NO OTHER country in the world 
have sound money and the gold 
standard served better than in the 
United States. Can it be possible that 
the nation which repudiated Bryan and 
narrowly averted a great national finan- 
cial tragedy in 1896, and which rejected 
Bryanism twice thereafter, will now em- 
brace monetary inflation? Can it be pos- 
sible that the political party, which for 
a whole generation was deprived of 
national public office because of its free 
silver and other economic heresies, will 
now, in the hour of its opportunity, go 
back to the very doctrines which in the 
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past alienated the wisest and best of its 
members and drove them out into the 
opposition? Is the Democratic party 
fated to be always the party of green- 
backers, paper money piinters, free 
silverites, currency managers, rubber 
dollar manufacturers and crackpots? I! 
don’t believe so. 

This is an era of experiment. The 
argument seems to have prevailed that 
everything which has served us in the 
past, and everyone who has been iden- 
tified with bygone prosperity, should be 
under suspicion. The national Adminis- 
tration has, therefore, turned to those 
who have ideas but no experience, to 
those who think they know how things 
should be done without ever having had 
the responsibility of trying out their 
theories. 

In the absence of anything definitely 
known to be better, I am for a return 
to the gold standard. I am for gold dol- 
lars as against baloney dollars. I am 
for experience as against experiment. 
If I must choose between private man- 
agement of business and management 
by a government bureaucracy, I am for 
private management. I am ready to go 
through a certain amount of deflation if 
the choice is between this and outright 
money inflation. 

If I must choose between the leaders 
of the past, with all the errors they 
have made and with all the selfishness 
they have been guilty of, and the inex- 
perienced young college professors who 
‘hold no responsible public office but are 
perfectly ready to turn 130,000,000 Amer- 
icans into guinea pigs for experimenta- 
tion, I am going to be for the people 
who have made the country what it is. 
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T= COMPREHENSIVE index of gen- 
eral business prepared by the 
Econostat for this magazine shows a 
further decline during November from 
58.2 per cent of normal to 55.0 per cent. 
Lest the reader assume that this decline 
might be only seasonal, it is necessary to 
explain that each of the 25 component 
items of the index has been corrected 
sevarately for those seasonal peculiarities 
which past experience shows may be 
reasonably expected. Furthermore, each 
item which is originally expressed in 
dollars, such as bank debits and depart- 
ment-store sales, is corrected for changes 
in the buying power of the dollar. Con- 
struction contracts contain a monthly ad- 
justment for changes in building costs. 
The entire purpose of these careful 
preliminary calculations is to eliminate 
factors which may distort or conceal the 






INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS — 
November, 1933. ... Sh 
October, 1933 . as #5, 
November, 1932 5 


INDEX OF FINANCIAL BUSINESS uP 


November, 1933... 32:2 
October. 1933. 37.0 
November, 1932. 30.8 
Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. Index UP 
Index Data 
November, 1933. ... 112 $313,100,000 
October, 1990... < .. 81 232,900,000 
November, 1932.... 57 159,420,000 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. Index DOWN 
November, 1933. ... 34 33,646,000 
October, 1933... ... 40 39,379.000 
November, 1932... . 24 23,037 000 
Corp. Div. and Int. Payments Index DOWN 
November, 1933.... 80 $412,855,000 
October, 1933...... 90 645,205,000 
November, 1932. ... 85 438,032,000 
New Corporate Security Issues Index UP 
November, 1933... . 2 $9.011.000 
October, 1933...... 1 3,109,000 
November, 1932... . 9 41,600,000 
Money Rates in New York City Index UP 
November, 1933. ... 21 98% 
October, 1933. 18 84% 
November, 1932. 20 94% 
Bank Debits in N. Y. City Index UP 
November, 1933... . 45 $12,204,000,000 
October, 1933... ... 43 = 13,280,000,000 
November. 1932.... 40 9,815,000.000 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
in New York City Index UP 
November, 1933.... 46 2.05 
October, 1933...... 45 2.18 
November, 1932.... 34 E32 


INDEX OF DISTRIBUTION 
Index UNCHANGED 


November, 1933. 65.8 

October. 1933. *65 8 

November, 1932. 59.6 

Magazine ‘aivailinas Index UNCHANGED 

Index Agate Lines - 

November, 1933.... 54 2,061,000 

October, 1933...... 54 2,030,000 

November, 1932.... 51 1,364,000 
Newspaper Advertising 

Data 

Index (lines) 

November, 1933.... Not available 

October, 1933...... 64 70,271,000 

November, 1932.... 61 63,855,000 


Foreign Trade 


November, 1933.... _ Not available 
October, 1933...... 64 $345,000,000 
November, 1932 ... 51 243.000 000 
*Revised 
**Estimated 
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INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


true trend. For this reason the drop of 
3.2 points in the index must be accepted 
as a reasonably accurate reflection of 
business changes for the month. 

This decline, as well as those which 
have occurred in the two preceding 
months, must not be construed as a proof 
of weakness in the Government’s recov- 
ery program. The tide of business is such 
a powerful force that even the strongest 
governments find it difficult to exercise 
decisive control. The point is well illus- 
trated by the experience of Russia and 
Italy, in both of which countries the 
state directs the course of economic life 
more completely than we do in the 
United States. Both have experienced 
serious distress during the past four 
years. 

A second factor to bear in mind in 
studying the business line is its natural 








tendency to fluctuate on both slopes of 
the business hill. The line never follows 


a smooth even course. During an ex- 
tended advance, no less than during a 
similar retreat, the sharp outline of busi- 
ness reveals a saw-tooth contour. These 
minor waves, though disturbing, should 
not obscure the broad trend of business. 
This is still definitely upward. The coun- 
try is in a vastly better position than it 
was in March, better than it was a year 
ago at this time and shows indication of 
continued improvement. 

Furthermore, the weekly figures which 
the Econostat accumulates indicate that 
this secondary depression decline has 
come to a definite halt. Our weekly 
composite index shows a slight improve- 
ment during the past two weeks, and 
the data which come to hand at the 
time of writing—such as the contra sea- 
sonal improvement in steel orerations, 
rising to 31.5 per cent—show that this 
improvement will gather volume during 
the coming weeks. 
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LOOKING DOWN UPON THE CUMBERLAND FALLS CAMP OF THE C.C.C. AT CORBIN, KENTUCKY 


By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


President, American Tree Association 


WW THE FIRST six months of the Emergency 
Conservation Work, inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, now history, the second six months now 
in progress, and with the possibility of the work being 
made permanent, it is interesting to consider the debits 
and the credits of the project. When the first year is 
ended there will have been expended for the conduct 
of this activity more than two hundred millions of 
dollars. Close to half a million different young men 
will have been given work, food, lodging, and a modest 
wage. Conservation work of varying extent and impor- 
tance will have been accomplished. 

When there is an investment of any such proportion 
as this, and involving the labor of as many men, ques- 
tion must arise as to the returns. Has the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, as the workers have come to be 
known, realized its objectives? Are the tangible results 
ccmmensurate with the expenditure of money and labor ? 

The answer to the first question must be made with 
a point of view as broad as that which conceived the 
program. So made, the answer is in the affirmative. 
The plan sought to take a considerable number of idle 
young men off the streets and freight trains, and to 
restore their self-esteem and health through constructive 
work. It sought to give stimulus to industry and to 
extend financial aid to needy families in return for 
services rendered by a member of that family. All this, 
as well as to do extensive conservation work. From the 
social viewpoint the Corps has been a success. 

Proof is found in reports from the camps showing the 
physical improvement of the men, their increased appre- 
ciation of organized endeavor and, generally, a sounder 
mental outlook. Betterment in physical condition alone 
is represented by an average gain in weight of eight 
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pounds for each boy who has passed through one of the 
camps, while the gain in mental outlook, the increased 
cooperation, the general attitude of greater cheerfulness 
have been apparent to many who have watched the 
development of these camps. Some of the boys didn’t 
like it. Some of them left of their own accord, and some 
left at the request of the camp authorities. But increas- 
ingly letters are coming back from some of these very 
boys asking the superintendents if they can be taken 
on at their old jobs in the woods. There have been, of 
course, a natural proportion of cases of moral and social 
lapses. There always are where men gather together, 
whether it be in a conservation army or at a convention 
of the Amalgamated Order of This or That. 

Strong testimony on the human side of the ledger 
comes from L. F. Chapman, superintendent of the 
Florida Penal Farm. He cites figures to show an amaz- 
ing falling off in the number of young men committed 
to his care. He asserts that this is because the young 
men are not drifting about the country, indulging in 
petty thievery in order to keep alive. He declares that 
“so long as the camps are maintained, very few of these 
young men will get into trouble with the law.” 

So, charging off inevitable instances of human frailty, 
we may make a black ink entry in the C.C.C. ledger in 
this column. Charity of view and breadth of vision will 
determine whether the ink should be truly black or 
whether it should be slightly tinged with red. 

To answer the question whether material results are 
in proportion to the investment is more difficult. The 
picture here is not so clear. In many cases, from the 
purely dollars-and-cents viewpoint, the answer is no. 
And yet many a camp superintendent will tell you that 
he would be willing to put his boys in competition with 
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any average crew of workers, and for 
every hour of actual work in the woods, 
he would guarantee at least equal re- 
sults. The difficulty is that under pres- 
ent conditions the crews do not average 
as many effective hours as they would in 
the ordinary work camps, and for that 
reason their total output per week or 
per month will be less. Not long ago a 
study of just this nature was made by 
one camp superintendent, who charted 
the relative output of the two classes of 
work and found that the boys of the 
C.C.C. camps were on an average 72 
per cent as efficient as trained, well- 
supervised crews. It would be impossi- 
ble to take any considerable force of un- 
trained men, the majority of them from 
the cities, and expect accomplishment 
comparable to that of men experienced 
in the outdoors and seasoned physically. 

In the organization and the conduct 
of ‘the camps during the first half-year 
there has been, without doubt, waste. 
There is waste in any war, whether it be 
waged against a nation or an economic condition. Indi- 
vidual camps have been mismanaged and the forestry 
work of its men ineffectual. Some of the early erosion 
work along the Mississippi was undoubtedly ill-planned, 
and the results out of all proportion to the cost. In cer- 
tain instances dams have been constructed that reclaim 
four or five acres of farm land, at a cost of one hundred 
tc two hundred dollars an acre. Some of the smaller 
erosion dams, on the other hand, were thrown together 
in too great haste and are already losing their effective- 
ness. Truck trails here and there have been made too 
elaborate and at a too great expense for their justifiable 
purposes. 

In short, one who set out to be critical could find 
scattered instances throughout the emergency work 
where more careful supervision and more intelligent 





CONSTRUCTING AN EROSION DAM. IN THE MEDICINE BOW FOREST, WYOMING 


Some three hundred thousand men all over the United States are demonstrating the 
value—to Uncle Sam and to themselves—of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
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BUILDING ROADS ‘AND CHARACTER IN THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL FOREST 


planning would have brought far better results for the 
money expended. But side by side with that he would 
find much more prevalent the results of good, honest 
work, well done and well conceived. More important 
still, it is the good work that is on the increase as the 
camp authorities gain in knowledge and experience. 

Only the unreasonable would expect Napoleonic lead- 
ership from every army officer and Darwinian scientific 
attainments from every forester. The Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps was unceremoniously deposited in the 
Army’s lap, and foresters were told to embark on a 
program beyond their wildest dreams in extent and 
available man power. There could not have been other 
than much lost motion. To distribute some 300,000 men 
all over the United States, setting them up in small 
company camps, many of which had to be hewn out of 
the forest, was in itself no small task. 

More than $200,000,000, then, will 
have been poured into this conserva- 
tion hopper by next spring. Out of 
one spout has come a satisfactory 
flow of human benefits. Out of the 
others there have come constantly in- 
creasing streams of economic benefit 
and conservation value. 

Under the federal foresters particu- 
larly there have been amazing re- 
sults. Some of these are tangible and 
visible today ; others are investments 
in the future. Fire, insects, and dis- 
ease are the three great enemies of 
our forest resources. The average 
annual loss from fire is estimated to 
be fifty-three million dollars or the 
burning over of about forty-one mil- 
lion acres of forested land. The 
C.C.C. has made possible a great ex- 
tension of the fire control work. 


There is certainly a dollar and cents 
value in the actual timber saved on 
public and private land, as well as the 


(Continued on page 58} 
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A NEW pay has dawned for the makers of 
business machines and office equipment. 
They had been sitting pretty when depression came, 
but were far from immune during the subsequent epi- 
demic of economy in business expenditures. What 
happened then may be indicated by the record of a 
single company, whose sales fell from 64 million dol- 
lars to 22 million in four years. 

Since April the business skies have grown ever more 
bright for the business equipment industry. 
The reason is not at all obscure. Some- 
thing definite has happened besides the 
modest upturn in general business, and the 
sales forces of the leaders of this particular 
industry now find the welcome mat spread 
especially for them outside the door of the 
wide-awake executive. 

That “something” was born of NRA and 
its codes. Hiring more employees, for 
shorter hours, it is notorious that the labor 
costs of every business, large or small, have 
increased materially. A commendable aim 
is for management to get back that extra 
expenditure, so as not to advance the selling 
price of its own wares beyond the ability of 
a consuming public to pay. Furthermore, 
the New Deal in business competition re- 
quires the keeping of records in more detail 
and in greater variety than ever before. If 
the income-tax law made us a nation of 
bookkeepers, this National Recovery Act is 
making us a nation of cost accountants. 

The executive worth his salt, playing the 
NRA game fairly by hiring more employees 
to do the same quantity of work, turns to 
improved business machines or office ap- 
pliances to take care of added burdens. 

Fortunately the substitution of business 
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NRA and its codes make additional demands | 
upon the cost-accounting staffs of business. 


dustry ready and eager to render assistance. 


THIS is the crude model of 
the Sholes & Glidden type- 
writer upon which a_ patent 
was obtained July 14, 1868. 
The inventors perfected this 
model, adding a _ keyboard 
which remains practically. unchanged in 
the standard keyboard of today. It was 
Sholes who coined the word "type- 
writer". Remington bought the patents. 





A New Era for Business Machines 


Business in turn finds a whole specialized in- 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


machines for human hands and 
brain rarely adds to the: prob- 
lem of unemployment. There 
was no dispensing with the 
services of cashiers when the 
cash register took its place 
upon the counter ; but there was 
perhaps more complete sur- 
render of the day’s receipts to 
the proprietor, and as a by-product there was an accu- 
rate memorandum at the end of the day regarding the 
sales of each department or each clerk. 

There was no wholesale discharge of expert pen- 
men when the typewriter entered the office. Rather 
did the writing machine open up a new career. The 
business man wrote more letters, and got more busi- 
ness. Did the carbon paper, the mimeogtaph, the 
multigraph, the ditto, the automatic typewriter throw 
typists out into the streets? 
Hardly? Each improvement, 
each newcomer broadened the 
field of opportunity and 
played its part in extending 
American business so that we 
began to measure by billions 
rather than by millions. 

True, the bookkeeper of old, 
pen behind the ear, perched 
upon a high stool before a 
long-legged desk, is gone. But 
his modern counterpart is 


comfortable desk in a private 
office marked “Auditor”; and 
within his domain will be 
found half a dozen or half a 
hundred bookkeepers, using no 
books but operating machines 
in wide variety. Ownership 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER, 
MODEL | 


This was the world's first practical 

typewriter, produced commercially 

by E. Remington & Sons, at Ilion, 

N. Y., in 1873, in their sewing ma- 

chine division. They were mounted 
on sewing machine tables. 
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here, seated behind a more 




























that pictured above of the National Cash Register Compan: 





and management demand ever 
more facts from the accounting 
Cepartment, and there is no de- 
sire to wait days while search is 
made for answers to their 
questions. 

Our modern bookkeeping ma- 
chines are accurate beyond be- 
lief, and the ingenuity of the 
designers of billing stationery 
and loose-leaf ledgers is such 
that thé transferring of entries, 
with the possibility of mistake, 
is reduced to the point of elimi- 
nation. Therefore one rarely 
sees nowadays the initials E. & 
O. E., once ever-present as the 
bookkeeper’s benediction at the 
end of his statement or trial 
balance, his assurance that it 
was wholly correct, “errors and omissions excepted”. 

Accuracy and speed are the dual characteristics of 
all modern business equipment, whether it be a piece 
of paper ingeniously ruled and perforated or a com- 
plicated machine. From the standpoint of accuracy 
they are mistake-proof except for the fallibility of the 
worker. From the standpoint of speed they are usually 
quicker than the proverbial lightning; for the answer, 
in machines, is there when you look for it. Most 
of these machines are operated by electricity. Even 
the ordinary typewriter has been so perfected that the 
keys are touched rather than struck, adding speed and 
eliminating fatigue. Fatigue slows up the work and 
induces errors. 


boosie ALL THE YEARS some of the original 
names have persisted in the business machine 
and office appliance industry. Philo Remington, who 
began in 1873 to make the first successful -typewriter 
in the firearms factory established by his father at 
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SUPPLYING the commercial world with the equipment to transact its affairs efficiently is in itself a 
at Dayton, Ohio, are devoted to 



















THE LATEST THING IN TYPEWRITERS 


Every mechanical movement of this machine is power 

operated from the keyboard. It is the Electromatic 

Typewriter, one of the most recent products of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation. 









vast industry. Great factories such as 
the production of business machines. 





Ilion, New York, sold his busi- 
ness a dozen years later, for he 
was then past seventy. But his 
name is honored and perpetu- 
ated by Remington Rand, Inc., 
a $50,000,000 consolidation of 
fourteen subsidiary companies 
manufacturing and selling office 
equipment. The Rand part of 
the name in turn dates back to 
1876, when the Rand Company 
was formed for the making of 
ledgers and bank supplies, later 
developing card records; and 
we find James H. Rand, Jr., 
now presiding over the enlarged 
corporation’s destinies as chair- 
man of the board. 

In similar fashion the name 
National, which John H. Pat- 
terson adopted for his cash register in 1882, comes down 
through the years not only in the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company but in the National Typewriting-Book- 
keeping Machine manufactured by the parent company. 
And here also one finds the name of Frederick B. Pat- 
terson, forty-one-year-old son of the founder, as presi- 
dent, while Colonel Edward A. Deeds, one of the 
founder’s early associates, is chairman of the board. 
This company sold more than 57 million dollars’ worth 
of its products in good old 1929. 

Almost as widely known at the National Cash Reg- 
ister itself is the reputation earned by this organiza- 
tion for developing genius in research, in engineering, 
and in salesmanship. Out of the Dayton plant, twenty- 
three years ago, came Thomas J. Watson to weld to- 
gether a business at first designated by the resounding 
name of the Computing-Tabulating-Recording Com- 
pany, a triple alliance of the International Time Rec- 
ording Company, the Tabulating Machine Company, 
and the Dayton Scale Company. Since 1924 the 
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EDWARD A. DEEDS 
National Cash Register Co. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


company has been known as the International Business 
Machines Corporation. Its activities still divide nat- 
urally into its three original parts. Over this concern 
—its personnel, its methods, its achievements, and its 
prospects—one is tempted to wax enthusiastic. 

Familiar trade-mark names often suffer partial 
eclipse as a result of mergers, though the products 
themselves gain by the strengthening in engineering 
research and prices are lowered by economy in selling 
efforts. Some other old names furnish a_ nucleus 
around which expansion into related activities proves 
to be easy and proper. Thus the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, now approaching its fiftieth year 
(it first lived for eighteen years as the American Arith- 
mometer Company), went naturally from adding 
machines into the field of billing, bookkeeping, and 
calculating machines; and lately it began to market 
a cash register and a standard typewriter. 

Elliott-Fisher, pioneer among bookkeeping machines, 
entered a new period of vastly increased usefulness 
when it was brought under the wing of Underwood six 
years ago. The consolidated enter- 


THOMAS J. WATSON 


International Business Machines Corp. 


LEADERS 













PHILIP D. WAGONER 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. - 


OF THE BUSINESS EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 
production of letters in imitation typewriting, as many 
as 4,000 an hour. An Addressograph is used in carry- 
ing to your door such regular visitors as your favorite 
magazine and your gas, electric light, or telephone bill. 
In the mailing room of this magazine an Addressograph 
machine transforms a roll of kraft paper into printed, 
addressed, and cut wrappers at the rate of 50,000 in 
an ordinary working day. 

A different type of Addressograph is used by your 
department store or public utility to send its monthly 
bill, with an original for you and a stub for them, 
in a “window” envelope. You have a record, they 
have a record, there is no possibility of error in mail- 
ing to you or in identifying your remittance when 
received by them. Here again the machine takes a 
roll of paper, a drawerful of stencils, and turns out 
with astonishing rapidity its sheaf of individual bills, 
cut, printed, perforated, addressed, and ready for the 
final data of the bill clerk. 

It is an old story now, yet the Addressograph is so 
improved from year to year that it furnishes an out- 
standing example of how the user 
saves money by scrapping equip- 





prise, Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, makes not merely type- 
writers—standard, portable, noise- 
less—and bookkeeping machines; in 
addition it offers the Sunstrand 
adding machine, a cash register, and 
ribbons and carbon papers. There 
is also a tie-up with the General 
Office Equipment Corporation, 
printers and stationers. It is all a 
natural combination, with present 
assets of more than thirty million 
dollars. 

Another natural alliance of the 
merger era was that of the Address- 
ograph Company and the American 
Multigraph Corporation. Multi- 
graph is nothing more or less than a 
young printing press, adapted for 
office use and specializing in the 
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THE MACHINE SHOP at Milwaukee, Wis., 


where C. L. Latham Sholes 
Gliden perfected the first typewriter. 


ment long before it wears out. 
Joseph S. Duncan got his first pat- 
ent in 1896, using rubber type 
which he abandoned in 1901 for the 
present embossed metal plate. 
From that start came _ 100,000 
customers in the United States 
alone and world sales that have ap- 
proached $10,000,000 yearly. 
Thirty-seven years after he re- 
ceived his first patent, Mr. Duncan 
was himself an unofficial exhibit at 
the recent Business Show in New 
York City. 

The most elaborate, and fascinat- 
ing, of business machines is the 
computing-tabulating-recording ap- 
paratus (usually three separate ma- 
chines) which makes use of nothing 
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STANDISH BACKUS 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 





WHO HAVE MADE EFFICIENCY A WATCHWORD 


but cards and holes. There are two kinds: one the 
Holerith patent, developed by the International Business 
Machines Corporation; the other the Powers patent, 
owned by Remington-Rand, Inc. 

This device was first used importantly by the Census 
Bureau, but it has been so adapted to the every-day 
needs of modern accounting departments that its use 
is becoming widespread. Such machines are rented, 
not bought, and the user is encouraged to replace an 
old model with a new one as improvements are made. 
One of the three parts records data upon a card by 
the simple device of punching holes in precise posi- 
tions. A second machine sorts the cards—by electric 
contact through the holes—to segregate, as desired, 
any combination of the data that have been recorded. 
The third machine “computes” or prints, or both, the 
information thus sorted. 

Readers not already familiar with the system will 
most readily understand its use by the Census Bureau. 
Answers to the census enumerator’s questions, tem- 
porarily recorded on sheets of paper, were later 
transferred to cards by means of a punching machine: 
when and where you were born; your parentage, 
color, sex, occupation, marital condition; your res- 
idence at that moment. By running those cards 
through a sorting machine, perhaps dozens of times, the 
census statisticians brought forth combinations of 
useful data which have required the printing of scores 
of bulky volumes—that in Blank County in Mary- 
land there were 13,675 native white persons both of 
whose parents had been born in Germany; or that New 
York City harbored 16,530 persons over nine and 


under twenty-one years of age who could neither read > 


nor write on that census-taking day. 

Adaptation of these machines to the needs of busi- 
ness has brought many surprises to engineering and 
sales forces of the two companies which manufacture 
them, as well as to customers. It may be a financial 
house distributing bonds, a wholesale grocer selling 
canned soup, or a manufacturer of bedroom slippers; 
there may be branch offices in a hundred cities, and 
innumerable salesmen (or customers) in each city. 
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JAMES H. RAND, JR. 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 





IN THE 





JOSEPH E. ROGERS 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 





BUSINESS WORLD 








The variety of facts that can be recorded on these 
punched cards, and assembled with accuracy and speed 
as desired, almost passes belief. 

A device that performs miracles for the accounting 
staff of modern business is the calculating machine, 
which has given rise to a new profession of comptome- 
trist. Besides the Comptometer itself, made by Felt 
& Tarrant, there are the Marchant, the Monroe, and 
the Burroughs—all calculating machines but differing 
sufficiently in range and performance for each to find 
its place. They add and subtract, multiply and divide. 


O” MAKERS of business machines and office 
equipment are modest enough to believe 
that their fortunes rise and fall with the tide of gen- 
eral business. That is a statement made to us by 
L. C. Stowell, head of the Dictaphone Corporation and 
this year’s president of the Office Equipment Manufac- 
turers Institute. We find, however, that public ap- 
praisal of the industry’s prospects ranks higher. 

Eight of the larger enterprises are corporations 
whose shares are bought and sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The average level of prices on that 
exchange on November 1, for all stocks, was 50 
per cent above the low point of March 1. But the 
stock exchange’s own official data for the group “busi- 
ness and office equipment, eight companies,” show the 
level of market prices for that group to have risen by 
more than 80 per cent. The investor thinks well of 
the prospects of this industry in a new business era. 

Prosperity in that direction reflects a feeling of 
optimism and determination upon the part of business 
in general. Four years in the shadow of depression 
have witnessed a divided policy among executives faced 
with the necessity of reducing expenses. In some offices 
money is still being saved, apparently at least, by 
keeping the purse string tight, by making old equip- 
ment do. In other offices there has been recognition 
of the fact that extraordinary progress is being made 
by the manufacturers of business machines and office 
equipment, and that sometimes a dollar spent is 
more than a dollar saved. 
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A AN ATMOSPHERE Of Christmas, 
the world enters upon a New 
Moved by hopes and fears, nations 


Year. 
brood over the uncertainties of a disturbed 
civilization and estimate every factor— 
racial, commercial, and political—that con- 
tributes to the tangled destinies of mankind. 

In the year 1933, now brought to a con- 
clusion, history has recorded three disap- 


pointments. The Disarmament Conference 
has led to no definite result. The Economic 
Conference failed of the immediate results 
that had been hoped for. The League of 
Nations has been weakened by the notice of 
Germany and Japan to secede. 

Yet there is confidence among men of 
goodwill which seems to ignore these momen- 
tary discouragements. Another factor enters 
into the reckoning. Ours may be an era of 
secular science, of material mechanism, of 
humanistic philosophy. But we cannot es- 
cape from the spiritual. 

Not all of us are interested in the cente- 
nary of the Oxford Movement, celebrated 
during the year that is passed; or in the 
450th anniversary of Martin Luther, the 
champion of the Reformation. Churches and 
creeds, missions and seminaries arouse criti- 
cism, if only because of their multiplicity, 
which is not wholly undeserved. But it is 
impossible to overlook the eloquent address 
delivered by President Roosevelt to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America 


in which he declared that “Christianity was born in and 
of an era notable. for the great gulf that separated the 
privileged from the underprivileged”—that we “have 
come through to the threshold of a new era’—that 
“Churches, Gentile and Jew, recognize and stand ready 
to lead in a new war of peace—the war for social 


justice”. Those words are a clarion call. 


Impatience suggests that the spiritual is a fertile 
field for trouble. At a time of economic emergency, the 
people of Bulgaria are seriously concerned over the 
question whether their infant princess shall be baptised 
according to the Roman Catholic or Eastern Orthodox 
Ireland is 
still sharply divided, and in India, the sanguinary dif- 
ference between Moslem and Hindu arrests the progress 
of an entire subcontinent towards a commonwealth of 
In numerous and important countries— 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Spain, and Mexico among 
them—the secular and spiritual authority have been in 


rite. Between Catholic and Protestant, 


citizenship. 


rivalry and even in conflict. 
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Christ's Precepts in the New Deal 





By P. W. WILSON 
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The mural is approximately twenty-five feet wide by seven- 
teen feet high. The artist's inscription reads: "Man's ultimate destiny depends 
not on whether he can learn new lessons, or make new discoveries and conquests, 
but whether he is willing to accept the lesson taught him close upon two thousand 
years ago." 








Nor, in these days of transition, can we take it for 
granted that any organized faith is to be envisaged ac- 
cording to traditional concepts. Within all spirituali- 
ties, there is an agitation of the mind of man. Com- 
munities—Christian, Hebrew, Moslem, Hindu, Confu- 
cian—are penetrated by influences beyond themselves. 
Imperceptibly or abruptly, they move with the times— 
which movement, implying pace and direction, changes 
the status quo. The distinction between Fundamental- 
ism and Modernism may be more obvious in some 
spheres of faith than in others. But, in essentials, the 
distinction is universal. 

Within these annoying perplexities there rise, splen- 
did in their majestic stature, certain supermen of the 
spirit who receive the salute of the sceptic himself. We 
write and we read the biographies of Confucius and 
Mohammed, of Buddha and St. Francis. We are always 
ready to hear about Mahatma Gandhi. We ask Ein- 
stein to define a relativity between the spiritual and the 
mysterious grandeurs of the physical universe. 
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But, if a plebiscite were taken the wide world over, 
there is one name that would be mentioned more fre- 
quently than any other, a name that seems to embrace 
the best in all other names and to surpass this best—the 
name of the lonely yet inescapable personage who 
founded what is now somewhat ironically described as 
Christendom. The question—what think ye of Christ? 
-—may be spoken or implied. Whatever be the answer, 
it is the supreme question. 

On this profound and comprehensive inquiry, libraries 
are written. The historian contributes research. The 
scholar applies his criticism. The mystic meditates 
over what is to him a beatific vision. The theologian 
formulates and interprets dogmas. By building and 
maintaining immense and innumerable shrines of wor- 
ship and by rendering varied and valuable services to 
society, the churches, despite all failures, declare what 
they think of Christ. And countless millions, inside the 
churches and outside—artists, musicians, and people 
whose only art and only music is life itself—are re- 
sponsive to the appeal of one who is most familiar to 
the memory of mankind as the crucified. 

Amid this miscellany of speculation and certitude, 
doubt and doctrine, there are, perhaps, two simple lines 
of inquiry which it may be suitable at this season here 
to indicate. First, what do we know of the actual per- 
sonality of Jesus? And, second, what has been his 
demonstrable effect on individuals and society ? 

No man’s words have been translated so frequently, 
distributed so widely, and quoted so generally as the 
words of Jesus. Yet on one occasion only, so far as we 
are told, did he write, and then it was with his finger 
on the ground, nor have we any idea of what that 
writing was. Frankly and fearlessly, he entrusted the 
entire fabric of his teaching to the memory of those who 
listened to him, and amazing has been the vindication of 
this confidence. With unerring instinct, recollection 
has differentiated between the occasional and the eternal 
in the sayings of this greatest teacher of all time. 
It is his eternal significance that he has survived a 
selective oblivion. 


N° PORTRAIT OF Jesus was painted during his life- 
time. No sculptor moulded his face or figure. 
Among the countless thousands of likenesses that form 
what has become a continuous tradition, there is one 
and only one that is even attributed to an eyewitness. 
It is the slight sketch by St. Peter and is preserved in the 
Cathedral at Rome that bears his name. The story is 
that the Apostle was at the house of Pudens (of whom 
St. Paul wrote to Timothy: ‘Pudens greeteth thee”) 
and was asked what Jesus was like. On a handker- 
chief provided by one of the women he traced an out- 
line that still can be seen. 

It is thus remarkable that successive generations 
should have developed a kind of artistic orthodoxy, ac- 
cording to which the face of Jesus is today beyond all 
other faces by far the most intimately known to the 
race. Here and there, an Epstein arises who evolves a 
different Jesus out of his inner consciousness. But it 
is what may be called the composite portrait of Christ 
—perfected throughout nineteen centuries of worship 
and essentially the same in all countries—which, un- 
challenged, breathes his universal beatitudes. 

It is a face oval in contour, regular in features and 
Hebraic in profile. The eyes are dark and fathomless 
in their depth of latent indignation against wrong, sym- 
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-never be the same. Slowly but surely a society that in 





pathy with suffering and insight into the motives of 
men. .Above the clearly defined eyebrows rises a fore- 
head, noble in its ample proportions, and the hair, worn 
long, is parted in the middle. Around the firm sensitive 
mouth there are moustache and beard. It is the face of 
a man to whom all things are possible nor, looking upon 
the visage, are we conscious of presumption in his words: 
“T am the light of the world”. 

During the heyday of prosperity, there were many 
who asked if Jesus was always so sad in his demeanor as 
this. The answer is that nowhere in the records is it 
stated or even implied that he laughed or smiled. 
From the first to last, he was what is known to students 
of Isaiah the prophet as the suffering servant, “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief”. Knowing the 
world as he did, how was it possible for him to have 
been otherwise? Over the city of Jerusalem, over the 
tomb of Lazarus, he wept. 




















es multitudes of portraits of Jesus reveal a 
mood of weakness in the artist—some sickly 
sentimentality, some unwholesome brooding, as in By- 
zantine art, over the tragedy in human life—is very true. 
There is no evidence that, on ordinary occasions, his 
gravity—what may be called his sense of responsibility 
—restrained the happiness of those around him. At the 
marriage, it was he who turned the water into wine. At 
the funeral, it was he who turned the sorrow into joy. 
And children gathered around him. Here, at last, was 
one who, however quiet, understood. Only when the 
consciousness of the cross overcame him, towards the 
end, did his anguish of mind affect his companions who 
sought to rebuke him for failing to be cheerful. 

The recorded life of Jesus is, admittedly, the profound- 
est of all mysteries. We read it and say to ourselves: 
“Tt is impossible!” Again we read it and ask ourselves 
how such impossibilities ever got onto parchment and 
into print. We continue still to read and who shall say 
what will be the final verdict ? 

But it is evident that Jesus, whoever he was, what- 
ever he said, whatever he did, embodied certain ideas, 
that these ideas have worked through society since his 
day like leaven in a barrel of meal, that great changes 
have resulted, and that further changes are to be an- 
ticipated. 

First, and introductory to all that follows, is Christ’s 
emphasis on the infinite value, here and hereafter, of 
the individual. He did not say that all men are created 
equal. He went further and insisted that, by birth, all 
are divine. The constructive genius of St. Paul seized on 
this noble affirmation and elaborated it into the citizen- 
ship that transcends all frontiers, announcing that, in 
Christ, there is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free—that all are entitled to the re- 
spect of brother to brother in the royal family of the 
human race. 

After such a Declaration of Right, the world could 































the main had been based on slavery, has become a so- 
ciety based in the main on citizenship. In India, caste 
is challenged. In Africa, the white man, exploiting the 
continent, is reminded that Christ died also for the 
black man. In Germany, it is not the Jews alone whom 
the Nazis persecute. They cannot persecute the Jews 
without crucifying afresh the Son of David, Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

In so far as conscription, asserting nationalism, de- 
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nies to the individual his birthright of liberty, Christ 
proclaims emancipation. In so far as Communism, as- 
serting economics, denies that birthright, Christ pro- 
claims emancipation. Nor is it conceivable that any 
social system which infringes in any way on man’s 
right to live as Christ lived, loving neighbor as we love 
ourselves, will be permanent upon this planet. 


— APPLIED his Magna Carta to women and 
wherever missionaries—however fanatical or 
narrow-minded or inefficient or ignorant they may seem 
to be—have carried his gospel, as they regard it, the po- 
sition of women has been improved. The influence of 
Jesus in India, in China, in the Near East, in Africa is 
as powerful and as beneficent over the home as it has 
been in the Europe where the home was transformed by 
that influence. 

It was Jesus who set the child in the midst, and to 
him, more than any other, we owe the superb impulse 
which is resulting in the education, not of the few as a 
privilege, but of the entire community as a national and 
international heritage. Education is an ever broaden- 
ing stream. Like a great river, it serves secular pur- 
poses and submits to secular control. But, when we 
study the foundation of schools and colleges, so fre- 
quently religious, we find that the source of the river is 
in the mountains of Galilee. 

It was Jesus who declared war on disease of body 
and mind. Whatever view be taken of his miracles, 
they convinced mankind that it was worth while to 
touch the deadly contagion and apply treatment to the 
helpless paralytic. Today, this holy war of healing is 
a world war—a fight not against flesh and blood, but a 
fight to save the flesh and cleanse the blood. When we 
contemplate the cumulative organization of clinics and 
hospitals, the devoted army of doctors and nurses, serv- 
ing God and man with all the heart and all the soul and 
all the strength and all the mind, which was to Jesus 
the basic commandment; when we think of Edith Ca- 
vell and Florence Nightingale, of Walter Reed among 
the victims of yellow fever, and Father Damien among 
the lepers, we realize what abundance of love by man 
for man was released through the leadership of Jesus. 

The outlook of Jesus was splendidly scientific. With 
the candor of knowledge, he discussed sanitation, not 
as a superstitious ceremonial, but as a salutary routine, 
and sanitation is today a contribution—in the main, by 
Christendom—to the world as a whole. 

He wanted men to use their eyes and to have eyes 
that they could use. It is Christendom that has added 
the microscope, the telescope, the spectroscope, and all 
the varied applications of photography to the amenities 
of a more abundant life. 

To sight he added insight, declaring that knowledge 
should include what was in man, that nothing should 
be hidden which would not be revealed. He was the 
first of the psychologists. His entire philosophy antici- 
pated the X-Ray. Also, he taught the importance, rec- 
ognized in every laboratory, of the infinitely little. 
Even the hairs of the head are all numbered. He fore- 
told publicity, and in language of astounding prescience. 
The secrets of the cabinet would be broadcast from the 
roof. 

He taught the lame to walk and consecrated forever 
the right to go about doing good. It is in Christendom 
that man has thrown down his crutches, racing over 
rail and road and leaping oceans. 
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It was Christ who drew attention to a cup of cold 
water, and while it would be untrue to suggest that 
water-supply began with the Christian Era, it is a fact 
that the supply of water for domestic and industrial use, 
and for irrigation, has been among the civilizing re- 
sponsibilities of western communities. 

So with food. It was Jesus who, on two recorded 
occasions, taught the lesson that the orderly distribution 
of bread is among the fundamental duties of society, 
and that by such distribution, shortages may be 
prevented. Applied to India, that principle has put 
an end to famines, and in China famines have been 
mitigated. 

It was Jesus who, in a phrase that echoes throughout 
the United States, from coast to coast, “drove the money- 
changers from the temple”. He scorned the scribes and 
Pharisees who, by their graft, racketeering, and hy- 
pocrisy, laid burdens on the poor. He remembered the 
Forgotten Man and immense was the astonishment 
when it was found that he was the friend of publicans 
and sinners. 

No man asserted more clearly than he the duty of 
ebedience to government. To render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s was an obligation iff his judg- 
ment as binding on the citizen as the rendering to God 
the things that are God’s. The Sermon on the Mount— 
little as some people remember the fact—is the strictest 
of all appeals for law enforcement. 

On the other hand, the crucifixion of Christ may be 
described as a conquest of crime in all its varied forms. 
The climax of that unique drama was reached when the 
sufferer assured the thief at his side that together they 
—the innocent and the guilty—would share an ultimate 
paradise. From that moment, the regeneration of all 
who have sinned, whether against themselves or against 
society, began to supersede the idea of punishment. 
What the world owes to the crucifix as a challenge to 
cruelty has never been acknowledged adequately by the 
historian. 

It is true that the churches have persecuted. It is 
also true that Jesus foresaw it. He knew that man is 
both human and divine, and that his belief in the use 
of force dies hard. 


LSUS HURLED his challenge at death itself, issuing 

his edict that boy and girl and man in his prime 

should seek to live out the natural span of a well ordered 

life. Today, the postponement of death which, to Jesus, 

was a kind of royal reprieve is a statistical fact, certified 

by the actuaries of insurance companies. Conspicuously 

successful has been every sincere effort to reduce infant 

mortality, and the ravages of adult diseases have son 
abated by the use of preventive measures, 

It is arguable that all of these evidences of progress 
would have happened anyway in continents influenced 
by Christ. The fact remains that, during the period of 
Christ’s career, these things were not happening, nor 
was there the slightest indication that they ever would 
happen. For centuries Roman law, Greek philosophy 
and Jewish religion had been influencing the world. 
But, somehow or other, the splendid edifice of culture 
and of display at which we never cease to marvel had 
reached its maximum glory and was powerless to resist 
the crumbling of what Gibbon called its decline and fall. 
Religion and philosophy and statesmanship were not 
enough. (Continued on page 57) 
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Visiting the Third Reich 





By ROGER SHAW 





T# GREAT, if one-sided, 
German election of No- 
vember 12 was a sight full of his- 
torical significance. | Approxi- 
mately 43 million voters crowded 
to the electoral urns in long, strag- 
gling lines. Workmen in slouchy 
caps and patches, bemonocled 
Junkers in green hunting hats, 
eager girls, sturdy matrons, bloat- 
ed bourgeois; all patiently waited 
their turns to ballot “yes” or 
“no” on the Hitler foreign policy, 
and to vote “yes” (there was no 
“no” permitted) on the long list 
of Hitler Reichstag candidates. 

A rough 40 million Germans 
endorsed the foreign policy of 
Handsome Adolf, while more than 
2 million courageous souls op- 





yes fe \\ 





posed it. German withdrawal from 
the League of Nations and from 
the Disarmament Conference was 
the issue at stake in this connec- 
tion. In other words, the 40 mil- 
lion were voting for their country’s parity with other 
nations in the matter of rights and armaments. The 
2 million were mainly pacifists and internationalists, 
now considered out-of-date in the troublous times of 
1933 and 1934, 

Close to 40 million voters supported the Nazi list of 
661 Reichstag candidates. The Nazi party being the 
only party now legal in Germany, there were no com- 
peting lists. Furthermore, it was impossible to vote 
against the Nazi list; but well over 3 million anti-Nazis 
got around this formality by so marking their ballots 
as to render them invalid. Among the members of this 
newly elected Reichstag will appear such well known 
ngures as Hitler himself, Captain Goering, Dr. Goeb- 
bels, Franz Seldte, ex-Chancellor von Papen, Dr. Hugen- 
berg, Prince August Wilhelm Hohenzollern, Count Re- 
ventlow, Baron von Freytagh-Loringhoven, Heinrich 
Schnee, Fritz Thyssen, and Albert Voegler. 

The Nazi government, of course, controls oratory, the 
radio, and the press under its censorship; and all of 
these means were put into use to further the Hitler 
cause at the polls. Lapel buttons, marked Ja (yes), 
were on sale everywhere; and bands of young people 
were to be seen marching sturdily up and down chant- 
ing the magic word in unison. Automobiles were be- 
decked with Ja signs, and the net result justified the 
campaign effort. Germany voted Ja. Hitler’s appeal was 
even put into Braille—lest the blind escape his sum- 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


Disarmed Germany invading France through the 
Alps of Switzerland! A German jest directed at a 
current French rumor. 





mons. The sleepy-headed public 
was awakened to its electoral 
duty by bugle calls. The vote 
totals tell the rest of the story— 
93 per cent. for the Leader. 

But back of all this political fer- 
ment and excitement lies the Ger- 
man countryside itself—Germany 
the eternal. Kaisers, and kings, 
and dictators, and presidents may 
come and go. So may war and 
peace, blockade and famine, infla- 
tion, and victory, and defeat. It is 
Hitler today. Yesterday it was 
Bluecher and Wallenstein. The 
day before yesterday it was the 
young Arminius, victor over Ro- 
man legions in the Teutoburger 
Wald of song and story. Germany, 
like Father Time, marches on. 

This is written from Paris, after 
a sojourn in Western Germany. 
Starting at Bonn, famed uni- 
versity town of the German aris- 
tocracy, the Dutch river boat 
Prins Hendrik takes one down the Rhine—past castles, 
vineyards, and comfortable historic towns, to Mannheim 
in the state of Baden. The Rhineland, historically most 
liberal of the various parts of Germany, surprised the 
writer by its fervent enthusiasm over the Hitler move- 
ment. Everywhere in Bonn are Nazi-flags and banners, 
displaying the old black-white-red of the Empire. The 
black-red-gold of the Republic is gone forever. 

Nazi storm troopers and police are everywhere, clad 
in such a variegated assortment of uniforms that one 
would suspect every Hitlerite of choosing his own mili- 
tant get-up. Iron crosses, Turkish war decorations, 
Hitler insignia, adorn every breast. Youth is magni- 
ficently self-assertive. The Rhenish liberals apparently 
have forgotten their French Revolutionary heritage in 
favor of the dictatorial New Idea. Patriotism is 
stressed fanatically. 

We pass Koenigswinter, Remagen, the great fortress 





‘of Ehrenbreitstein, Coblenz, Bacharach, Heine’s “Lore- 


lei”, Bingen with its Mouse Tower, Rudesheim, Mainz. 
All display swastika crosses and tricolored bunting. 
The ancient castles which once exacted Rhenish toll 
are decorated @ la Hitler. Even the hero Siegfried, of 
the Niebelung saga, seems to have donned the dread 
swastika armband! 

“IT always opposed Hitler. Now I’m glad he’s in.” 
said a German river cook who once worked in New 
York’s defunct Holland House. “He gets things done. 
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Our monarchists hate him worse than our communists. 
He’s no rich man’s pet!” 

Coblenz echoes with good will toward all Americans. 
The memory of post-war occupation under the Stars- 
and-Stripes is not an unpleasant one, it seems, for our 
doughboys proved kind and generous to a foe in sore 
straits. Bonn, in its memories of French occupation, 
has a very different attitude. 


turrets and battlements of the old fortresses frown up 
at one in startled amazement, as the ghosts of robber 
barons shake shadowy mailed fists at this invasion 
from an unexpected quarter. Then loom the spires of 
Cologne cathedral, and by train through Belgium en 
route to France. “In Germany one must not mention 
Hitler lest he be insulted,” said my train companion. 

“In Belgium one must not men- 





Mannheim is filled to over- 
flowing with Hitlerism. The 
writer attended a young people’s 
meeting in a large beer hall. The 
rapt attention of the poorly clad 3a 


Dilligh Ou, deutfher Mann, und Du, deutfde Grau, die Politik 
Deiner Reidsregierung, und bift Du bereit, fie als den Ausdruck 
Deiner eigenen Auffaffung und Deines eigenen Willens 3u erkléren 
und Did) feierlid) 3u ihr gu bekennen? 


tion him lest he be praised.” 
The quick contrast of France, 
after a sojourn in Germany, is 
: extraordinary. Here is an ances- 
Nein tral country where the elders 








girls and boys—many of them 
university students—was extraor- 
dinary. Endlessly a uniformed 
storm trooper discoursed on the 
Leader and all his works. Even 
an old scrub woman gave us a 
Hitler salute, borrowed from 








reign over yes-youngsters. Here 
is liberty, equality, fraternity ; 
yet hotel registration is far more 
stringent, by police regulation, 
than under Hitler. The faces 
are narrow instead of broad, 
and one misses the squarish 














ancient Rome via Mussolini. 





cheekbones of the Reich. Ger- 








Germany is serious, fervid, united 
in a sort of mystic crusade—di- 
rected more against unemploy- 
ment and winter hardship than against the Treaty of 
Versailles. There seems to be little sentiment that is 
anti-French. Violence and disorder are in no way evi- 
dent, and the traditional Rhenish good-will bubbles up 
through the Spartan discipline of the colorful Nazi 
storm troopers. 

Nearby Heidelberg is charming as ever, with more 
atmosphere than Bonn. There are now many girl stu- 
dents at the university, and American help in the erec- 
tion of a fine new college building is much appreciated. 
The old castle, our guide explained without the least 
rancor, is still in ruins after the French invasion of 
1689. It was this period of invasion, incidentally, 
which sent the Pennsylvania “Dutch” to America. 
American students in Heidelberg are returning the visit. 

Mannheim boasts a most distinguished modernistic 
war memorial and a Mercedes-Benz motor factory, 
among other things. With a population of 250,000, it 
is the chief commercial city of the upper Rhine— 
possessed of 30 miles of river quays. A leading em- 
porium for cereals, coal, petroleum, timber, sugar, and 
tobacco, Mannheim prides itself upon a great electoral 
palace dating back to 1720. There is also a Jesuit 
church of historic importance—1737. (Mannheim was 
burned by the French in 1689.) The youngsters of five 
and six, or less, play about in Hitler uniforms anal- 
ogous to the Indian suits of American childhood. The 
writer saw one husky of three solemnly goose-stepping 
by himself after a column of storm troopers. Rouge 
and other feminine wiles are not in evidence, and the 
general atmosphere is whclesome in everything that 
Queen Victoria might approve. “Liberty? We have 
liberty to serve the Fatherland!” remarked a serious 
young Nazi. Blood-and-iron in the easy-going German 
West is an innovation. 

From Mannheim we flew by Lufthansa to Cologne, 
via Frankfurt. Lufthansa is Europe’s leading airline, 
and its landing fields are models of comfort and 
efficiency. Each field house has its beer garden, where 
natives sit, and sip, and watch the show. Down the 
Rhine by side-wheel steamer, and up by air, is a strik- 
ing contrast, typical of a country which combines the 
old and the ultra-new to an unprecedented extent. The 
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many boasts the New Woman, 


A GERMAN ELECTION BALLOT OF NOVEMBER 12 Strong, athletic, openly mascu- 


line. France is ultra-feminine, 
after the fashion of Eve and Cleopatra. Anti-German 
sentiment seems prevalent to a marked degree—more 
so than anti-French sentiment across the Rhine. The 
athletic fields of Germany are missing, but in Paris and 
its environs is a plentitude of semi-municipal building 
and housing. There seems to be a French automobile 
for every German bicycle. 

Toward America there is no French spirit of devotion. 
Toward England, amused tolerance. Toward Hitler et 
Cie., a sort of fatalistic loathing which has made the 
once-hated Mussolini popular by comparison. The 
American colony of Paris shows a devotion which is, 
perhaps, not quite returned by the natives. One hears 
of the need of France for dictatorship, from those 
conservatively inclined. Such demands come from 
the opponents of Herriot and his liberal, freemasonic 
group. 

The writer spoke to a splendid young Frenchman, 
wealthy, educated, honest-minded. “America,” said he, 
“is the most selfish of all nations.” 

“And how about the World War?” 

“Well, that was rather decent of you.” 

One hears constant talk of war. But are the Nazi 
storm troopers a match for tanks, pursuit planes, heavy 
guns, and universal military training, as possessed by 
France .and her allies of Central Europe? Gas in 
abundance Germany certainly has, but in other ma- 


teriel she is lacking. Mussolini, it seems, is the “cats-, . 


paw” of Hitler in all his devious schemes. Perhaps. 


But “another war” has sprouted annually since No- | 


vember 11, 1918, and Europe is still at peace. The 
writer’s primary interpretation of Hitlerism is one of 
internal consolidation rather than of foreign aggression. 
The value of such consolidation (perhaps a dubious 
one) is another story—quite irrespective of European 
war and peace. 

One wild-eyed Nazi voiced the current situation, as he 
saw it, in the following words: “Under the Empire, 
100,000 Junkers ruled our country. Under the Republic, 
the masters were 600,000 Jews. Adolf Hitler is trying 
to give the 64 million Germans a chance. We Germans 


know this, and it is the secret of Hitler’s popularity.” 


Believe it or not! 
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German Protestants at Bay 


By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


Secretary Emeritus, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 





must be absolute, but that it must 





Noosa: Socialism in 
Germany discovered 
little difficulty in its transforma- 
tion of the life and mind of the 
nation until it struck the Protes- 
tant Christian Church, or more 
particularly, the pastors of the 
churches. At this point it has 
aroused a near counter-revolution 
ind, unless the state recedes, as at 
last accounts it appeared to be 
doing, it may even meet its 
Waterloo by arousing to resis- 
tance many of the people who 
have thus far accepted it. 

The state had just put into 
amazing effect its Aryan discrim- 


“GERMAN CHRISTIANS," under Nazi 
influence, have demanded specifically 
four "reforms." Non-Aryans must be re- 
moved from Protestant church offices; 
Jewish parishioners must attend separ- 
ate "Ghetto" churches; the Old Testa- 
ment must be excluded from the Bible, 
since it is Jewish history; the elimination 
of the Apostle St. Paul and all references 
to the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Bishop 
Joachim Hossenfelder, of Brandenburg, 
is leader of the "German Christian" 
movement as this is written. 


adopt and apply it intact, includ- 
ing the Aryan law. This would 
mean the removal of church offi- 
cers and pastors who had Jewish 
blood, as near as grandparents, or 
who had married women who had 
this alleged contamination. 
During the campaign for the 
election of national bishop, a 
body called the “Gospel and 
Church” movement developed and 
soon enrolled over 2,000 pastors 
who protested against church al- 
liance with the state and adher- 
ence to the National Socialist 
party, and were especially op- 





inatory legislation.* But it failed 
to recognize that the church is not 
cnly a super-national, but also a super-racial institution. 
The Council of the Church Federation, by a majority, 
sought to ignore the Nazi-minded “German Christians” 
and elected as the national bishop a spiritually minded 
pastor and educator who was neither a ‘German 
Christian” nor a member of the Nazi party, Dr. Fried- 
rich von Bodelschwingh. 

Meanwhile the “German Christians”, rapidly grow- 
ing in power and with the confidence that came from 
Adolf Hitler’s approval, had proceeded to initiate a 
campaign in behalf of the army chaplain Ludwig Muel- 
ler, friend and confidant of the Chancellor. Disorder 
immediately ensued and with this as a ground, the 
Minister of Cults placed state commissioners in charge 
of the churches of Prussia, thus taking ecclesiastical 
affairs entirely out of the hands of the church officials. 
Although this action was later rescinded, it wrought 
considerable havoc and brought about the resignation of 
Bishop von Bodelschwingh and the way was opened for 
a national church election. 

Protestant church membership in Germany is very 
elusive. Any man or woman is a member if ever bap- 
tized and confirmed, even though he may not have been 
inside a church for years and have forgotten his baptism. 
This gave the “German Christians” their opportunity. 
With the aid of storm troops, appeals to nationalism 
and patriotism, propaganda, and other Hitlerian and 
National Socialist methods of force, they secured a 75 
or 80 per cent vote for Chaplain Mueller. While doubt- 
less they would have won in any event, this excessive 
victory was largely accounted for by Hitler’s radio ad- 
dress commending the “German Christians” and advo- 
cating the candidacy of Mueller. 

But the “German Christians” had come under irre- 
sponsible leadership. Their spokesmen not only insisted 
that allegiance of the church to National Socialism 


*The Aryan clause was dropped from the church law, December 12. 
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posed to the Aryan discrimination 
as being contrary to the Gospel. 

Meanwhile, on account of the previous dissatisfaction 
with the old church, together with the emergence of the 
idea of Nordic supremacy, a third religious group has 
formed which is non-Christian, a sort of ‘“Teutonic” 
cult. It has several forms and names, but is best ex- 
emplified in the theory of Alfred Rosenberg, an out- 
standing Nazi party leader. Its law is that of the sur- 
vival of the fittest in humanity and the elimination of 
the unfit, in application particularly to the German na- 
tion. It is not only non-Christian, but at outstanding 
points anti-Christian. While not yet large in numbers, 
its growth disturbs thoughtful Christian leaders. 

At the time of writing, the conflict is heightening. 
Bishop Mueller is discovering that the pastors will not 
have a church dictator. Doubtless some of the state 
officials wish that they had not stirred up the church— 
or more especially the pastors. And now, where does 
Adolf Hitler stand in the picture? I had the privilege 
of discussing the question with him for nearly an hour. 
It was evident he had thought that the church would 
easily become the religious department of a unified 
state. He bears all the marks of honesty and sincerity. 
As has been said, his part in the initiation of the new 
church was from good motives—to bring church and 
people together. But he did not know the Christian 
church in its essential spirit and motive. The infor- 
mation I gave him as to the volume of protest was 
evidently new to him; and when I conveyed to him the 
feeling of these pastors that their views had not gotten 
an adequate hearing, he immediately authorized me to 
tell them that it would be given them if they asked it. 
Recent events indicate the result. 

The acquiescence of the great body of Christian 
pastors to a nationalizing or racializing of the Chris- 
tian church appears to be at best a forlorn Nazi hope. 
We may be sure that the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many will ultimately preserve its freedom. 
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The Educational Sweat-Shop 


BARGAIN-COUNTER methods, 


as well as low prices, enter the 


field of education — which al- 


By JOHN S. NOLLEN 


President, Grinnell College 


ready has suffered too long from 


the destructive idea of "some- 


thing for nothing". 


Tee ARE, in round numbers, one million teach- 
ers in the United States. This number equals 
the total of all persons employed in the manufacture 
and distribution of automobiles. If, in this day of the 
Blue Eagle, the entire motor industry were dismissing 
employes by the thousand, and lengthening the hours 
and cutting the wages of those remaining employed, no 
doubt the newspapers would shriek in front-page head- 
lines and Washington would unlimber its heaviest 
artillery. Exactly that is happening in our vast educa- 
tional industry, and nobody seems in the least conscious 
that something disastrous is going on. Nobody except 
the teachers themselves, and they have no effective 
voice to speak for them. “Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 

Our attitude toward education has always been 
anomalous. We insist upon universal education for our 
children, and we are also convinced that nothing is too 
good for our children. We build educational palaces 
for them, so that in the typical American town the 
school building is the architectural ornament and pride 
of the community, as the cathedral was in medieval 
Europe. But aside from this monumental aspect we 
have never understood that in education, as for any 
other commodity, quality is expensive. We have been 
content to intrust the infinitely difficult art of inducting 
our children into the complex civilization of our day 
to a body of pedagogues most of whom would not be 
accepted, professionally, for even the most elementary 
tasks in European school systems. And we have placed 
this noblest of all professions on a plane, economically, 
with domestic service and unskilled labor. 

If we now have a large body of excellently trained 
and highly efficient teachers, this result is due not at 
all to the rewards of the profession either in money or 
in public recognition, but solely to the teachers’ love of 
their work. “Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,” 
said Paul. That is the way the true teacher feels about 
teaching. The public is quite content to let the teacher 
accept such spiritual satisfaction as sole compensation 
for hard work in the public interest. Notoriously, 
teaching has a low economic status all along the line. 
The most brilliant and eminent of professors is excep- 
tionally fortunate if he attains to a salary of ten thou- 
sand dollars; it would be interesting to compare this 
rare maximum with the income of the most famous 
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doctors or lawyers, or of leading bank and 
insurance officials, or baseball players. As 
for the common garden variety of school- 
ma’am, she is fortunate if she earns as much 
as the lowliest of artisans. 

All this applies to normal conditions, when there is 
prosperity in the land.. When depression comes, or 
political corruption has wrecked the finances of a city, 
the schools are likely to be among the first and heaviest 
sufferers. The case of the teachers of Chicago, going 
completely unpaid in a municipality gutted by political 
gangsters, is not unique. Even when there has been 
no graft, the necessity of reducing taxes falls heavily 
upon the schools. 

In Nebraska the average salary of rural teachers 
declined from $700 in 1928-29 to $570 in 1932-33 and 
to $467 for 1933-34. In a typical Iowa district the 
school salary budget has been cut more than 50 per cent. 
In a large mid-western city, which has palatial school 
buildings, the teaching force has been cut until rooms 
are overcrowded so that pupils sit on radiators and in 
windows; teachers are overworked, with seven daily 
teaching periods and oversized classes; and they face a 
cut of one-third in salary and receive part of their 
monthly stipend in scrip which is not accepted by banks 
or the better stores. 


Hom EDUCATION, too, is suffering. Paradoxi- 
cally, the richer a college is in equipment and 
faculty, the harder it is hit. Thus a tendency of long 
standing is for the time reversed. The well-equipped 
college has long had an obvious advantage in attracting 
students over the struggling institution with meager 
equipment and an ill-paid faculty. During the last 
generation many colleges of this latter type have per- 
ished for lack of support. Others have persisted, some 
by paying no salaries and feeding their teachers at the 
college dining-hall. They have thus been able to profit, 
partly by the loyalty of devoted instructors, partly by 
the fact that a seat in a dining-hall is after all prefer- 
able to a place in a public breadline. With the deepen- 
ing of the depression, just these institutions have 
increased their enrolment, because, having no appre- 
ciable overhead, they could offer a cheap service within 
the means of impoverished or bargain-hunting patrons. 

Meanwhile colleges with a complete equipment and 
therefore a heavy overhead, and paying respectable 
salaries, have found it impossible to throw their courses 
on the bargain-counter, and their enrolments have suf- 
fered, to the further detriment of their budgets. 

The case is complicated, in (Continued on page 59) 
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» © Highlights in Foreign Satire . . 
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From Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 


RUSSO-AMERICAN RAPPROCHEMENT 














From Simplicissimus (Munich) 


From Der Lustige Sachse (Leipzig) SECRETS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. "Now, Mr. Litvinov, just tell me, where is 
UNCLE SAM: "My dear Russia, | feel this capital you want to combat?" 


the urge to take your hand." 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


“TAKE CARE, AMERICA, THE RUSSIAN BEAR IS NOT SO THE OPEN DOOR IN FAR EASTERN POLITICS 
HARMLESS AS HE SEEMS." A German jibe at Russia in Manchurian affairs. 
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From Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 











THE HALL OF NAZI SHAME (7?) 
"On this rock they have built their state." 














From the Glasgow (Scotland) Mail 


HUMPTY DOLLAR—No Fairy Tale? 
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From Notenkraker (Amsterdam) 


HITLER'S Peace Dove tries to please 
her master of the Swastika! 
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From the London Daily Express 


PIED PIPER ROOSEVELT: "Come on! You, too." 
OLD CRIME RATS: "But—'We do our part!'" 
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WELL, WHAT ARE YOU 
GOING TO DO AGOouT 
IT Now ? 
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From. Esquella (Barcelona) 
From the Glasgow (Scotland) Record P 


HERR HITLER GOT HIS VOTE OF CONFIDENCE. WHAT NEXT? AS. GERMANY WOULD HAVE US SEE HER 
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Saeed 
From the London Herald © . 






ANYHOW, in the March of International Events, 
Uncle Sam Roosevelt hasn't joined that "strong- 
arm" gang. 














From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


JACOB (Roosevelt) WRESTLES WITH THE ANGEL OF INDUSTRY 
VD "Just a bit more—the whole world is looking at us!" 
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From J] 420 (Flurence, Italy) 


OLD JUGOSLAVIAN NURSEMAID: “What's this?” 
YOUNG JUGOS: "Rehearsing a march on Rome!" 




















From Guerin Meschino (Miian, Italy) . - 
From dadderada.sch (Berlin) 


SPECIALIST: "Your right ear (disarmament) does 
not know what the left ventricle is doing.’ AS GERMANY SEES HERSELF: The last island refuge in a sea of armaments. 
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The Progress of the World 


Continued from page 12 

To be on the gold standard in the cus- 
tomary sense means that gold certificates 
and other gold-bearing obligations will be 
freely redeemed at any time. It also 
means that the owner of gold may do 
what he pleases with it, carrying it with 
him on his foreign travels, or locking it 
up in a safe-deposit box. It is rather 
curious that so many critics of President 
Roosevelt during the past two months 
(we refer solely to criticism of his mone- 
tary policies) have seemed to forget that 
we went off the gold standard on account 
of the weakness of our banking system. 
Depositors were so frightened that they 
were drawing out their funds in the form 
of gold. Foreigners were selling Amer- 
ican securities, and getting all the gold 
they could out of American reserves. 

The fact that commodity prices were 
low, and that gold was relatively expen- 
sive, had little to do with our abandon- 
ment of gold payments last April. We 
ceased to pay gold because at that time 
we thought it necessary to protect our 
large volume of gold reserves. We did 
not need to use the gold in circulation. 
We had not been using it in that way, 
unless for a minute fraction of one per 
cent of our circulation, for a long time. 
The national banks could issue notes as 
against government bonds. The Federal 
Reserve banks could issue notes against 


commercial paper, or could buy govern- 
ment securities in large volume, and 
pay for them with Federal Reserve 


legal-tender notes. This plan was giving 
us all the money that the people needed 


for transactions at cash stores, or for 
ordinary small payments. Probably from 


90 to 95 per cent of the payments of 


American citizens were taking the form 


of bank checks. We deposited checks, 


rather than money, and we paid bills with 
checks rather than with cash. 


IT HAS BEEN EVIDENT 


Government 
ae eS ee 
Last Month of paper money, and 


our refusal to pay 
gold has not, of itself, been a disturbing 
factor in the continued absence of com- 
plete business recovery. Uncertainty as 
to our monetary future may cause some 
disturbance, but this is not felt through- 
out the country in any conscious way. 
The Treasury had to offer new issues 
of securities last month to meet pay- 
ments of nearly a billion dollars due on 
December 15. Critics had openly an- 
nounced that the Government’s monetary 
policies were about to cripple its credit, 
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By ALBERT SHAW 


and that it would no longer be able to 
borrow money for refinancing except on 
ruinous terms. Professor Sprague, for- 
merly of the Harvard Business School, 
employed by the Bank of England for 
several years as one of its economic 
experts, had some months ago accepted 
an invitation to join the Treasury group 
at Washington. He had withdrawn on 
November 21, protesting in his letter to 
the President against what he called “a 
drift into unrestrained inflation”, and had 
informed the country that the nation’s 
credit was menaced by the President’s 
policies. There were many college pro- 
fessors, and some men of financial ex- 
perience, who proclaimed similar views. 

The country, however, gave its answer 
when, on December 8, it was announced 
that the Government’s new securities had 
been oversubscribed on the very first 
day, three or four billions being asked 
for, whereas the Government was _ bor- 
rowing less than one billion. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT is 
not the proved victim 
of financial or mone- 
tary heresies. We 
have, as yet, embarked upon no infla- 
tionary course that could be regarded, at 
worst, as other than experimental and of 
limited scope. Many minds have been 
affected by the “orthodox” traditions. 
Yet there is nothing sacred about the 
gold standard. Gold undoubtedly has a 
future of increased usefulness in stabil- 
izing exchanges, and in protecting the 
movement of foreign trade. The world 
ought also to come back to a much 
larger use of silver, by agreements that 
would give the cheaper metal an inter- 
national prestige and character. We are 
not of opinion that the President’s re- 
cent experiments in the purchase of lim- 
ited amounts of gold (chiefly as produced 
by American miners) at arbitrary prices 
above those of the world markets, could 
have a sharp or decisive bearing upon 
average levels of commodity prices. 
Small gold purchases in Europe, also, 
at high prices, might have helped to puz- 
zle and baffle the speculators at Paris 
and other foreign centers, who had been 
disturbing American exchange’ values. 
Their operations in the monetary markets 
were not regarded at Washington with 
indulgent approval. We have been will- 
ing to give President Roosevelt the bene- 
fit of the doubt. He has been trying out 
an ingenious theory that can do us no 
substantial harm unless its critics should 
disturb confidence by needless fulmina- 


Mr. Roosevelt 
Pledged to 
Sound Money 


tions. This might have a retarding effect 
upon business transactions, where belief 
in the future purchasing power of the 
dollar is involved. 

No administration has ever been more 
explicitly pledged than that of Franklin 
Roosevelt to maintain sound money, and 
to give the people assurance of a better- 
maintained relationship henceforth be- 
tween money and the price of commodi- 
ties than has existed at times in the past. 
International currency stabilization can 
come only through gradual processes of 
adjustment, leading up to an agreement. 


THE PRESIDENT HAS 


Only One of 
the President's 224 on his mind 
Problems ‘uch more than the- 
ories about money. 


He has had to consider unemployment, 
agricultural distress, and the whole 
rounded program of economic and social 
recovery. Congress gave him discretion- 
ary authority to an amazing extent. He 
presented a balanced budget to Congress 
in the extra session, and it was adopted. 
He has persuaded the American Legion 
to moderate its demands when Congress 
meets at the beginning of the present 
month. He expects to carry his newly 
revised economy budget through _ this 
regular session. But he is aware of the 
sincere belief throughout the West, and 
to some extent in the South that there is 
need of monetary inflation. He hopes 
to find it possible to work with Congress, 
rather than against Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s problems are those of 
practical statesmanship, in view of the 
possible attitudes of Congress.. He can- 
not, therefore, give his undivided atten- 
tion to the writings of the scholarly gen- 
tlemen whose books about money have 
appeared as daily serials in some of our 
best newspapers. No monetary system 
has ever been other than haphazard or 
“rule of thumb”. No country has given 
the world a convincing record of scien- 
tific monetary experience. 

At the present stage of our joint efforts, 
public and private, to improve prices and 
bring business back to normal propor- 
tions, it would be unfortunate in our 
opinion to cheapen the dollar by large 
issues of circulating notes. Gold in the 
future will have reference to interna- 
tional trade, rather than to domestic 
prices. France is likely to go through the 
experience of revaluing the franc, while 
England and the United States revalue 
the pound and the dollar. 

The money question has so many 
angles of vital importance that the the- 
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orizers—whether they are “gold bugs”, 
“silverites”, or “rag-money” inflationists 
—are not safe guides as to the best prac- 
tical course to pursue. The French gold 
reserve “covers” five times as much cur- 
rency, by reason of the devalued franc, 
as an equal reserve would have covered 
before the-Great War. It is likely that 
we should be able to give broader cur- 
rency coverage to our gold supply, with- 
out unfair disturbance of the rights of 
bondholders and other creditors, and 
without too radical a change of price 
levels. While the great discussion has 
been going on, it would seem to us that 
compromise solutions begin to throw 
some rays of light above the horizon. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that Congress 
will take no precipitate action in the early 
weeks of the session. 

We will not argue with those who 
assert that the United States of America 
has gone “off the Constitution”. Their 
predecessors said the same thing in Wash- 
ington’s time. They said it still more 
emphatically during Jefferson’s embargo, 
and during Madison’s second war with 
Great Britain. They said it violently 
when Andrew Jackson assumed the con- 
trol of our national destinies. They pro- 
claimed it in wrath and dismay when we 
annexed Texas and fought the Mexican 
War. They declared in Lincoln’s day 
that the Constitution was torn to shreds. 
And so it went on, from time to time, till 
we fought the Spanish War, annexed the 
Philippines, and embarked upon our 
career of Imperialism, scorning the dese- 
crated Constitution. Theodore Roose- 
velt, without the excuse of bewildering 
emergencies, was a Constitution wrecker 
(in the finding of his critics) throughout 
his presidential years. Woodrow Wilson 
was accused of violating every article 
of the Constitution, including the Bill 
of Rights and all the Amendments. 


WHEN CONGRESS 
The oe bc meets this month, it 


+: a° Will be in exact ac- 
the Constitution a. with the 
new Twentieth Amendment, which de- 
clares: “The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meet- 
ing shall begin at noon on the third day 
of January, unless they shall by law ap- 
point a different day.” The term of the 
Seventy-third Congress is shortened two 
months, in order to give effect to the new 
constitutional dates. We shall elect an- 
other Congress next November, and its 
first regular session will begin two months 
later, on January 3, 1935. When Con- 
gress now assembles, it will be in full 
possession of all its powers, as originally 
devised in our plan of national govern- 
ment, with some additional responsibil- 
ities and duties as ordained by the coun- 
try from time to time. There are no 
indications, as these comments are writ- 
ten, that the President on the one hand, 
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or the Congress on its part, will try to 
disturb the lawful balance between these 
two coordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment. Congress will find imposed upon 
it an added constitutional duty under 
the new Twenty-first Amendment, which 
repeals prohibition while necessitating 
adjustments between the nation and the 
individual states. 

From, the beginning of the federal gov- 
ernment, we have proceeded upon the 
principle that what may be called the 
“federative balance” would take care of 
itself. The people would use their cen- 
tral authority to do the things that the 
states could not as well do for themselves. 
It is the magnitude, rather than the 
theoretical quality, of the recovery pro- 
gram of President Roosevelt that gives 
slow-minded people the impression that 
somebody is running away with the Con- 
stitution. But the size of the program 
should be set in comparison with the 
nature and extent of the emergency. 
It should also be measured by the na- 
tion’s growth in available resources, and 
its ability to finance large undertakings 
without impairment of its credit. When 
these comparisons are made it will, as 
we believe, be evident that the Presi- 
dent’s recovery program is worth to the 
country all that it will cost, and prob- 
ably more. 

Relief through the financing of public 
works, and the provision of jobs to the 
unemployed, is in no way out of the line 
of our traditions, although applications 
are made in new social circumstances. 

Power had been exercised in many 
ways by the federal government, during 
several decades, over transportation sys- 
tems and industrial corporations. It had 
been assumed that “big business” had 
energy enough to need no encouragement, 
and that government had only to inter- 
vene to protect the public against dis- 
crimination and monopoly. Following 
now the better example of all the rest 
of the world, Franklin Roosevelt in this 
time of business paralysis has urged upon 
Congress the principle of helping busi- 
ness to regain momentum, while guarding 
against cut-throat competition on the one 
side and monopoly practices on the other. 

The codes of great industries, under 
NRA, have as yet had only a few weeks 
or a few months of practical operation. 
Coal, steel, oil, textiles, railroads, auto- 
mobiles, building, these and other great 
economic interests are working out their 
problems, with government well-disposed 
rather than sinister in its attitude. We 
see nothing unconstitutional about all 
this. It does not put government into 
the ownership and operation of the coun- 
try’s great capitalized industries; but it 
utilizes government for functions that 
can be exercised to help rather than to 
hinder what is lawful and sound in the 
industrial use of private capital. 

These remarks, in defense of the re- 






covery program in general, are not in- 
tended to condone errors in matters of 
detail. Nor do they commit us to any 
declaration of faith in particular mea- 
sures. In former times of depression 
people have helped themselves as_ best 
they could. There were soup kitchens, 
bread lines, bankruptcies, foreclosures, 
suicides—wreckage and devastation too 
general to be wondered at or to be care- 
fully recorded. The western farmers 
burned their corn for fuel, sent radicals 
and _ repudiationists to Congress, and 
either lived somehow through their sor- 
rows or were laid away in neglected 
graves. In covered wagons, drawn by 
horses reduced to skin and bone, thou- 
sands of them toiled eastward in aban- 
donment of their unprofitable homesteads 
and their struggling as pioneer producers. 


LET NO ONE suppose 
that the former times 
were better than 
these. We have 
made vast and permanent gains in the 
average condition of families, and in the 
resources of states and communities. 
Self-help, however, is as necessary now 
as in any of those previous times, when 
men had to live or die chiefly by their 
own efforts, with iittle support from gov- 
ernment or from forms of social insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Clapper writes in this number re- 
garding the rapidity with which work 
was given last month to about four mil- 
lion unemployed wage-earners, by the 
new Civil Works Administration under 
direction of Mr. Harry L. Hopkins. This 
seems an amazing achievement, on its 
face quite unprecedented. It could not 
have been done but for the background 
of previous advancement in a thousand 
communities, that furnished the oppor- 
tunities for setting men at desirable civic 
tasks, if funds could but be provided to 
pay them. In times of less widespread 
unemployment, localities have often taken 
up the slack by similar schemes. . Mr. 
Hopkins has moved swiftly, codrdinating 
the state and local situations. All that 
he is doing is subject to public scrutiny. 
Favoritism, political pull, petty graft— 
these are severely rebuked from head- 
quarters at Washington. 

The Capital City in these days is a 
busy place, and many new officials and 
so-called experts are working with serious 
purpose even though with some confusion. 
In certain aspects, one is reminded of the 
administrative bustle of Washington dur- 
ing the Great War. But there is absence 
now of khaki uniforms in swivel chairs, 
and of boots and spurs on desk-tops. The 
War machine was stupendous in its ab- 
sorption of our resources, aS we were 
dragged abroad in a desperate adventure 
that can never be repeated. The present 
Peace machine at Washington is trying 
to conserve our resources; to rebuild our 


Pushing the 
Re-employment 
Program 
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industrial life; to save our agriculture 
from chaos; to use the nation’s collective 
energy to bring conditions back to normal 
throughout the land. There will be mis- 
takes, some of them expensive. 
will not be destructive, like warfare be- 
tween nations. 


FROM THE BEGINNING 
Banks—But of our national life to 
No "System" the present day, 
much of the woe and 
the misery of the United States has been 
due to banks. All other countries, great 
and small, have something that may be 
termed a “banking system”. We have 
had just banks—and more banks. When 
we have most needed banks to help busi- 
ness, the banks have turned away from 
business to help themselves, and then in 
vast numbers they have gone bankrupt. 
In the giddy period before the latest 
epidemic among the banks, we had about 
thirty thousand of these independent in- 
stitutions, most of them operating under 
state charters. The federal government 
has been trying to get as many of them 
as possible reorganized for fairly safe 
functioning in their localities. With a 
considerable proportion of them closed 
up for good, and a large number still 
moribund, Uncle Sam will have done well 
if he salvages as many as 50 per cent. 

Year after year we have had grand and 
glorious meetings of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Where on earth could 
one find a better-looking or more agree- 
able body of gentlemen serving their 
country upon the orthodox creed of “en- 
lightened self-interest’? Many of these 
were famous as financial authorities and 
political economists. They had traveled 
widely and were at home in many lands. 
We might wonder why some one of these 
experts (knowing that there are many 
whole counties in the United States where 
every bank has failed), has not risen to 
cite contrasting scenes as witnessed on 
his travels. Banking facilities exist in 
Egypt and the Turkish Empire, and the 
banks do not fail in those parts. There 
are no bank failures across the border 
in Canada, where the farmers of the 
Canadian northwest are amply served by 
sound local institutions. Ireland just 
now is in some political turmoil; but no 
citizen of any party would doubt or 
question the safety of his bank deposits. 
In the banks of every market town of all 
the counties of the Free State, and of 
Northern Ireland, there is unquestioned 
solvency. 

What is so difficult or so mysterious 
about our American banking situation? 
We have banks chartered by the national 
government, but we have no true “sys- 
tem”. There are merely banks — and 
banks. We have thousands of banks 
chartered under the laws of the forty- 
eight states. Not one of the states has 
a “banking system”. It has only banks— 


Thousands of 
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But they - 


by executive order. 


and banks. The state banking laws are 
far from uniform. In some states in- 
spection is fairly careful, in others it is 
extremely lax. In ordinary times bank- 
ers carry on the credit operations that 
belong to commercial banking every- 
where. But they are also in a favorable 
position to launch upon speculations of 
their own, and to dabble in all kinds of 
enterprises in their capacity as _ local 
Money Kings. 

What certain of the Wall Street bank- 
ers have been doing, on a scale that takes 
one’s breath away, has been done also 
in the Southern cities, and in the Western 
cities, on a lesser scale, by bankers more 
interested in money-making than in the 
kind of modest, humdrum service that 
bankers in other countries render to their 
neighborhoods. Bankers have been try- 
ing to run our industries and our rail- 
roads (not always to the advantage of 
the country) while running their banks 
or investment affiliates in such a way as 
to involve millions of citizens in heavy 
loss or even financial ruin. 

All this might sound, to the careless 
reader, as if we thought that bankers are 
different in character and public spirit 
from men engaged in other kinds of pro- 
fessional or business activity. We are 
very far from having any such opinion. 
Money - making and_ speculation have 
characterized our economic life, and many 
other people have had their part, with 
the bankers and brokers, in the stock- 
market activities that have accompanied 
industrial expansion. The bankers as 
men do not need severe discipline of pen- 
ance and reform, any more than do the 
rest of us. 


WHat, 
needed? The answer 


State Banks THEN, IS 


Should Be oo” 
Abeliched is simple and we are 
not stating it for the 
first time. Like all other countries we 


need to control banking as a national 
function on a uniform plan. President 
Washington gave us national sound- 
money standards, and Lincoln gave us 
federal currencies to supplant the wild- 
cat state issues. But action should have 
been taken long ago, whether directly or 
indirectly, to rid our suffering com- 
munities from the evil of local banks 
under state charters. One way would 
have been to weld national banks firmly 
into a true American system and to dis- 
tribute them well throughout the states. 
All good banks would thus have sought 
federal charters in order to survive. The 
inferior banks, with no strength behind 
them, would naturally go out of business. 
The Federal Reserve system seemed a 
promising beginning but it proved to be 
a case of arrested development. 

As we have explained before, there was 
opportunity last March to make a sweep- 
ing reform in our banking arrangements 
But Mr. Roosevelt 





had taken the oath of office in the midst 
of the banking crisis, and he had to deal 
with an immediate emergency. He could 
have said that it was the business of the 
federal government to reopen national 
banks, and the obvious business of the 
state governments to look out for the 
banks that were under their exclusive 
control. In these circumstances the best 
state banks, in order to have federal aid, 
would have had to take out national 
charters. Congress could have required 
all aided banks to become members of 
the Federal Reserve banks of their re- 
spective regions, and could have provided 
a plan by virtue of which their solvency 
could have been made as secure as that 
of banks in other countries. 

Let it be remembered that when the 
entire structure of banking in the United 
States—with its shining pinnacles and its 
bad foundations—had toppled to the 
ground, it was not supposed that Congress 
would be controlled by influences that 
sought to rebuild on those old founda- 
tions at the expense of the American 
people. Early in December Senator 
Glass, at a committee hearing, lost his 
temper and made some plain remarks. 
He afterward explained his “savage 
humor” as due to his state of health; 
but he did not withdraw his statements 
and conclusions. Congress had created 
a $400,000,000 insurance fund to protect 
bank deposits up to a certain line. This 
amount, Senator Glass says, will not be 
nearly sufficient. If banks-.were on a 
sound basis no one would think of re- 
quiring the Government to guarantee the 
depositors. 

One of the reasons why it is so difficult 
to create a banking system is stated as 
follows by Mr. Glass: ‘There have been 
three state banks for every national bank, 
with the consequent numerical influence 
on the Congressmen who do the voting.” 
The Government has been pouring hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into the effort, 
begun last March, to dissolve frozen 
assets, and revive broken-down banks 


operating under state charters throughout | 


the country. It ought not to be said any 
longer that we cannot have a banking 
system in the United States, because local 
bankers are influencing Congressmen 
against reform, while demanding the loan 
of federal money for the recuperation of 
their independent enterprises. 


Government [HE SENATE com- 
Should Not ‘Mittee that has been 
Compete investigating the 


tionships of banks and financial houses 
has brought to light many transactions 
that have shocked the country. Uncom- 
fortable publicity has been given to the 
private and personal activities of a num- 
ber of prominent men who would not 
have thought it possible, three or four 
years ago, that they could be summoned 
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to Washington, to appear as culprits be- 
fore a Senate Committee, with Mr. 
Couzens egging on Mr. Pecora to ask 
embarrassing questions. 

The New York money market had be- 
come Over-expanded and topheavy. Rep- 
utable business corporations had been 
dragged into Wall Street, and almost or 
quite ruined by inside pools that had 
played their stocks up and down, fooling 
the general public and cheating honest 
investors. These unpleasant things have 
to be exposed, in order to be prevented 
in the future. 

Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich, now head 
of the great banking house that bears the 
name of President Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury (afterwards the Chief Jus- 
tice, Salmon P. Chase), stands for sound 
banking principles and methods, and has 
formulated his views for the benefit of 
the Senate committee. There is nothing 
in the situation that cannot be healthily 
reformed; and there is no need of treat- 
ing it with dynamite. 

No railroad or industrial corporation 
should have on its governing board any 
men who are not working directly and 
intelligently for the welfare of the com- 
pany and its stockholders. We believe 
so thoroughly in the American system of 
private capital that we would like to see 
corporations rescued for future useful- 
ness. We have an article by Mr. 
Lawrence on the danger of government 
ownership that now confronts our so- 
called “utilities”. They have been cre- 
ated by private business enterprise. Some 
of them have been injured by stock- 
market manipulation, but they are funda- 
mentally sound, and in general they are 
in excellent hands. 

Our governments, national and local, 
ought not to be running railroads or elec- 
tric power plants. They would make a 
mess of it. Government can intervene to 
protect public interest; but in the end it 
would make a botch of direct operation 
by political bureaucrats. Let the private 
companies get down to bed-rock; cut 
loose from the stock market; eliminate 
the speculators and self-seekers from 
managerial influence and control. 


THE YEAR THAT IS 
gone took along with 
it the repudiated 
edict that had given 
us a dozen years of national prohibition. 
William Phillips, Acting Secretary of 
State, announced on Monday, December 
5, that the Twenty-first Amendment had 
been ratified by three-fourths of the 
states, and had “become valid to all in- 
tents and purposes as a part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States”. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, on the same date, issued 
a proclamation on 
called upon all citizens “to codperate 
with the Government in its endeavor to 
restore greater respect for law and order, 


Repeal, 
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by confining such purchases of alcoholic 
beverages as they may make solely to 
those dealers or agencies which had been 
duly licensed by state or federal license”. 

The President proceeded with practical 
advice to the public. He opposed the old 
saloon system, referred to the ‘menace of 
the bootlegger’’, and trusted that the good 
sense of the American people would avoid 
“the curse of excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, to the detriment of health, 
morals, and social integrity”. 

On the night of December 5, to the sur- 
prise of everybody, prohibition was in 
practical evidence for the first time in 
several years. In New York the legal 
traffic had not fairly begun, while the 
thousands of speakeasies were frightened 
and refused to serve their usual cus- 
tomers. The attempt to celebrate repeal 
was a fizzle. Many bootleggers are ob- 
taining licenses, along with hotels, clubs, 
and restaurants. Every state is having its 
own experience in making adjustments. 
We are trying to see how much national 
and state revenue we can derive from the 
legalized manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic beverages. 

If the tax rates are too high the boot- 
leggers and the moonshiners will flourish. 
If the tax rates are low, there must be 
widespread consumption of drink if the 
Government is to obtain its expected 
revenue of several hundred million dol- 
lars. We are urging temperance upon 
everybody, and at the same time we are 
hoping for large sales in order to help 
the Government’s income! We are not 
quite consistent; but the question is not 
one of abstract logic. At the present 
time the legal traffic should be upheld, 
and the lawbreakers should be driven to 
the wall. 


bas Mr. Georce N. PEEK 

B ? 
Poy a who has been at the 
Foreign Trade head of the Agricul- 


tural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, has been asked by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to take charge of another 
service of immediate importance. His 
place as chief of the A.A.A. has been 
assumed by Mr. Chester C. Davis, whose 
remarkable article on the agricultural 
situation appeared in our December num- 
ber. Mr. Davis has been identified with 
the administration’s agricultural policies 
and efforts since last May. Mr. Peek has 
long advocated practical policies which 
would open outside markets for our sur- 
plus farm products. We find foreign 
countries eager to sell alcoholic beverages 
to American customers. Those countries 
have, as a rule, discriminated boldly 
against various American exports in their 
recent tariff changes. We have now an 
opportunity to do some bargaining. The 
Irish people, who are the victims of puni- 
tive British tariff rates, ought to find this 
a highly favorable moment for doing 
business with the United States. Our 





foreign trade bargains should, of course, 
deal with many other articles of import 
beside alcoholic beverages. Mr. Peek will 
find himself engaged in a congenial and 
exciting game of old-fashioned horse- 
trading. 

When Secretary Hull went to South 
America, to attend the Pan-American 
Conference at Montevideo, it was well 
known that he hoped to find means by 
which to improve trade relations, not 
only for ourselves, but also for the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. The 
conference opened on December 3, with 
a frank and excellent speech by President 
Gabriel Terra, of Uruguay. The con- 
ference has been doing its best to end the 
conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay. It 
was reported on December 12 that the 
troops of Paraguay, fighting in the dis- 
puted hinterland of the Chaco, had gained 
an important victory. Far from being 
discouraged by the so-called failure of the 
Economic Conference at London last sum- 
mer, the delegates at Montevideo have 
proceeded to plan for a Pan-American 
Economic Conference. The South Amer- 
ican leaders are fertile in ideas and bril- 
liant in discussion; and the Montevideo 
conference seems likely to have some use- 
ful results. Many things will have hap- 
pened in the course of a year that might 
justify a further session of the World 
Economic Conference, which—far from 
being a failure—was a remarkable suc- 
cess, in that it brought all the difficulties 
of world finance and commerce clearly 
into focus under strong light, and made 
it, therefore, much more feasible to deal 
with them in the future. 

Among the important events of 1933 
was the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Rus- 
sia. The long-closed embassy building at 
Washington is open, and the American 
flag now flies over the headquarters of 
Ambassador Bullitt at Moscow. Mus- 
solini has been proposing a reorganization 
of the League of Nations. With the 
United States, Japan, Germany and Rus- 
sia outside of the League, and Italy 
threatening to withdraw, the Anglo- 
French control at Geneva would be nom- 
inally unquestioned, but actually rendered 
unavailing. Mussolini thinks the League 
ought to exist for the future welfare of 
the world, and not merely to support the 
unfortunate and unjust settlements of 
the Versailles Peace Treaty. For many 
services that its permanent organization 
renders, the League cannot be praised too 
highly. On such accounts it must cer- 
tainly be maintained. Small countries 
and ambitious empires make strange com- 
panions, however, in what pretends to 
be a society of equal sovereignties. 
World codperation should be maintained 
and developed; but London and Paris 
should not be permitted much longer to 
stand in the way of thorough-going dis- 
armament by land and by sea. 
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In codperation with the American Civic Association 





Columbia Basin Commission 


AERIAL VIEW of Grand Coulee dam site on the Columbia River with sketch of the proposed high dam and proposed highway 
bridge. A federal loan of $63,000,000 has been appropriated to construct the first unit of the dam. . 


More Power for the Northwest 


F.. MANY YEARS engineers have 
considered the empire-building 
possibilities of the Columbia River. Ris- 
ing in the ice fields of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in British Columbia, the powerful 
stream through countless ages has worn 
a deep meandering channel down 1400 
miles to the Pacific. Within 400 miles of 
its course in the state of Washington 
alone the drop in the river bed is more 
than 1000 feet, and potential water-power 
is estimated at 10,000,000 horsepower. 
How to bridle this greatest power stream 
in the United States, to make it best 
serve in the future development of the 
Northwest, has been a local and federal 
problem for a long time. Recently the 
investigations of army, state, and recla- 
mation engineers have shown that the 
Grand Coulee project, which will pro- 
vide electricity, control floods, promote 
river navigation, and eventually serve to 
irrigate the Columbia Basin, is the key 
structure for the area. “It is the ace in 
the deck of American projects”, said Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior 
in the Hoover cabinet. And the present 
administration is no less enthusiastic. 
The lofty Cascade range divides the 
state of Washington into two sections. To 
the west are the well-watered valleys 
and snow-crowned peaks of the coast 
country. Eastward the land is fertile, but 
in general drier and less heavily tim- 
bered. Wide plateaus broken by depres- 
sions called “coulees” and undulating 
plains slope down to the river. In recent 
years the rainfall has diminished to such 
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an extent that a large tract in the center 
of these plains, land rich in mineral food 
elements and of potential farm value, is 
becoming a desert. While the population 
in the area is not large at present, and 
the demand for farm land is not pressing, 
planners look forward to the day when 
the Columbia Basin will be a wealthy 
agricultural region, inhabited by and 
supporting 1,000,000 citizens. 

The Grand Coulee lies about ninety 
miles northwest of Spokane in the very 
center of the vast Columbia plateau. 
Walls of black basalt, revealing succes- 
sive layers of lava deposit of past 
centuries, rise 1000 feet above the floor 
of the pass. Geologists tell us that the 
Columbia River, swollen by streams from 
the retreating ice cap, once carved out 
this thirty-mile pathway as it rushed 
headlong toward the gigantic falls at the 
foot of the coulee. Here in prehistoric 
times was a cataract forty times as great 
as Niagara Falls. The terrific corrosive 
force of water plunging over the three- 
mile precipice at a depth of fifty feet 
gouged two deep wells out of the basalt 
valley floor below. Two lakes fill these 
depressions today. For the rest the cou- 
lee and falls are dry. From this point 
the Lower Coulee extends twenty miles 
and opens into a 2,000,000 acre plain of 
silt land known as the Columbia Basin. 

The Columbia River has turned away 
from its former course and flows through 
a still deeper canyon at the head of the 
Grand Coulee. Engineers have chosen 
this as the strategic point to build a dam 


which will harness the power of the 
Columbia and its tributaries. 

The Grand Coulee dam is only the 
first step in a far-reaching scheme to 
develop the Northwest. The total plan is 
larger in scope and expenditure than was 
the Panama Canal, exclusive of fortifica- 
tions. It includes the construction of ten 
minor dams along the Columbia River 
(one at Rock Island has already been 
completed); the control of flood waters; 
building of a network of canals and 
pumping stations to irrigate the arid 
basin. The plan, if materialized, will not 
only supply cheap power to an area with- 
in a radius of 300 miles of the Grand 
Coulee, thus attracting new industries, 
but will reclaim more than a million 
acres of land, and raise the taxable 
wealth by $1,000,000,000. All of this will 
be done gradually, possibly over a pe- 
riod of 100 years, as the need is felt in 
the country. The cost of the entire pro- 
ject is estimated at $393,000,000, while 
the cost of the high dam alone, the key 
structure of the plan, will be $170,000,000. 

For any such enormous outlay of funds 
the aid of the federal Government is 
required. The Columbia Basin Project 
was brought before a Congressional com- 
mittee in 1932 but was not acted upon 
before adjournment. In March of 1933 
the state of Washington began to renew 
pressure for a government loan and the 
Columbia Basin Commission was formed. 
The State Emergency Relief Commission 
agreed to allocate $377,000 for engineer- 
ing at the dam site. Meanwhile over- 
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production of farm products and low 
prices were forcing the Government to 
seek drastic cuts in farm acreage. Under 
the circumstances the possibility of re- 
claiming a fertile farm region seemed 
remote. Finally President Roosevelt sug- 
gested that units of the undertaking 
might be considered individually. 

The engineers then found it feasible to 
separate the power from the irrigation 
project for the present and to make plans 
for building the dam in two steps. The 
first, or low dam and power plant, is to 
be completed in about four years at a 
cost of $63,000,000 for construction and 
interest. Advantage will be taken of the 
sale of this power before work on the 
high dam begins. As soon as the plan 
was approved by the Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works, a loan for the 


total amount was placed at the disposal - 


of the Interior Department for use by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Pp RELIMINARY work — excavation, 
test pit and trench work—has 
been going forward steadily and con- 
struction on the dam will begin in the 
spring. While the peak of employment 
on construction will reach perhaps 4000 
men, another 10,000 will be employed in 
contributing enterprises. 

The first unit of the dam is to be 3430 
feet long and to rise 145 feet above low 
water level. It will create a lake 50 miles 
long, which may be used for storage and 
flood control. The power plant is to be 
located sufficiently below the dam so that 
it will not be affected by raising the 
height of the structure later on. Plans 
call for installing eight generating units 
of 65,000 kilowatt capacity each, making 
an installation of. -700,000 horsepower. 
Power will be marketed at the rate of 
2.25 mills per kilowatt-hour, and on this 
basis it is estimated that the first unit 
will pay for itself within twenty-four 
years after completion. 

The Grand Coulee, as finally designed, 
is to. be the highest overflow dam in the 
world, 370 feet above low water, and 
4290 feet long. A wide highway will rest 
on its crest, fed by motor roads from 
each side of the river. The highway 
department is working on plans for a 
bridge which will span the river at a 
point below the dam. It is estimated that 
the power of the Columbia River will 
be increased 50 to 100 per cent on the 
completion of the high dam. It will be 
the means of generating 2,400,000 in- 
stalled horsepower, the cheapest in the 
country. 

Care has been taken to estimate the 
demand for power which will rise in this 
part of the United States in the coming 
decades. Conservative figures show that 
the market is ripe for development. It is 
predicted that the sale of power will 
cover the cost of construction with 4 
per cent interest in forty years, and will 
yield a large fund to be used for irriga- 
tion purposes besides. 

Thomas Jefferson once had the vision 
to realize the future value of the North- 
west to the United States. Men today 
are looking forward to the time when 


that sparsely settled territory will be the. 


home of millions of prosperous citizens 
who date their rich inheritance to the 
year of the war on unemployment. 
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Flood Control 


in Vermont 


@ @¢ Do you REMEMBER the New Eng- 
land flood of 1927? Thousands of homes 
were destroyed, millions of dollars worth 
of property was damaged, and cities were 
inundated. The citizens of Vermont re- 
member it very well, and heartily ac- 
claim the preventive measures now under 
way in the Winooski Valley. 

At the time of the flood Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover visited Ver- 
mont and proposed that a survey be 
made of flood control needs in the Wi- 
nooski. A few years later army engineers 
handed in a report, but the undertaking 
was too expensive for the state, and no 
federal funds were forthcoming. 

Today 5700 war veterans admitted to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are 
building dams and widening channels in 
the valley. At Wrightsville, above Mont- 
pelier, and at East Barre, two dams each 
1600 feet in length are being constructed, 
which will withstand flood waters. These 
dams are not to be. used to produce 
power as was originally intended. The 
usual flow of water will be permitted to 
run regularly through their concrete 
tunnels, but when the streams rise, ex- 
cess water will be backed into cleared 
reservoirs. The project requires the re- 
moval of several houses, one village, and 
the relocation of a highway. 

At Middlesex Gorge, a narrow rock- 
bound canyon, more than 150,000 cubic 
yards of stone are being blasted away. 
In 1927 swollen torrents of the Winooski 
reached the mouth of this gorge, piled 
up and flooded the surrounding country. 
The wider passage will prevent a repeti- 
tion of any such performance. 

United States Army engineers are 
directing the project which will be com- 
pleted a year from this time. 


Slum Clearance 


Under P.W.A. 


@ ¢@-A Number of readers of this de- 
partment have written letters suggesting 
that fewer dollars be spent on new roads 
and more money on slum clearance. At 
the time of writing the Public Works Ad- 
ministration has approved of loans for 
rehabilitating slum areas to the amount 
of $38,000,000. Extensive work is going 
forward in Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, and other cities through the 
Federal Emergency Housing Corporation 
established and financed by P. W. A. 

Last month the Regional Plan Associa- 
tion of New York submitted findings of 
a two-year study of the causes and 
effects of slums to the P.W.A. The report 
includes a formula for restoring dingy 
tenement districts and shows how low 
cost housing units may be made a sound 
financial investment. 

Taking a 41-acre tract at Queens, Long 
Island, for demonstration, the Association 
report presents five ways in which such 
an area may be developed. Property is 
assumed to be in the low-cost class— 
$1 to $2 a square foot. Because it is 
necessary to obtain a_ section large 
enough for a complete unit housing 5000 
to 6000 persons, in order to profit by 
large scale building and planning, the 





Association proposes legislation which 
will prevent property owners from hold- 
ing up a fair deal. The report finds: 

“(1) That rentals can be brought down 
to $6 per room monthly, or less, in proj- 
ects undertaken at the present time, 
provided advantage is taken of govern- 
ment loans at low rates and present low 
construction costs. 

“(2) That the same type of low-cost 
housing can be produced in normal 
times, provided the project is brought 
under the New York State Board of 
Housing or similar body elsewhere, with 
partial tax exemption, at $10 per room. 

“(3) That de luxe accommodations in 
modern, fireproof structures can be sup- 
plied, in normal times, ‘by private enter- 
prise, to rent for $21 per room.” 

The low cost units described in the 
report include: light, model apartments 
for 6000 persons at rental rates of $6 to 
$10 a room; adequate parks and recrea- 
tion facilities;*a school, church, restau- 
rant, theater, shops, club rooms, etc. 


Civic Sidelights 


@ © WHILE MANY PERSONS are theoriz- 
ing on the proper use of leisure time, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has provided a program of 
extra - mural activities for employees 
working fewer hours. According to As- 
sistant Vice-President Robert I. Rees, 
classes appealing to the educational, rec- 
reational, and avocational tastes of em- 
ployees have been formed. 


@ @ Iowa has profited greatly by the 
work of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
because the State Twenty-five Year Con- 
servation Plan was ready when the 
emergency corps funds became available. 
The plan, recently delivered to the state 
authorities, provides for the wise use of 
woods, lands, and waters which consti- 
tute so much of Iowa’s wealth. _Two 
main purposes dominate every phase of 
the report: the sound, economic use of 
native resources, and the preservation of 
natural features of interest and beauty. 
The report is advisory only, but suggests 
a feasible program which may accom- 
plish desired ends over a long period of 
time. The work of the C. C. C. is a part 
of the plan as drawn up by Jacob L. 
Crane, Jr., consultant on planning. 


@ ¢ ALL REcoRDs for railroad passenger 
traffic to Chicago were broken during 
the Century of Progress Exposition last 
summer. This includes figures for any 
day, week, or month corresponding to a 
similar period of the fair, and not ex- 
cluding the records of 1920, former top- 
year. Eight railroad systems _ report 
bringing a total of 2,517,329 passengers 
to Chicago. Visitors from the East were 
carried on 3228 regular and 1307 special 
trains. The Exposition Flyer alone car- 
ried 64,821 passengers. 


@ @ ANOTHER ECHO of Chicago’s suc- 
cessful enterprise reports an operating 
profit of $6,861,888.22. This estimate takes 
account of interest on the fixed debts, but 
does not touch the debt itself, half of 
which has now been retired. Fair offi- 
cials expect to retire the remaining cap- 
ital investment, $4,867,950, during the fair 
season of 1934. 
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The March of Events 


Lynching 
Mob violence takes the place 


of law and order in three 
states. 


ipo MURDERING kidnappers, young men, 
are seized by a mob which batters 
down the door of the county jail at San 
Jose, California, and then are beaten, 
dragged, and hanged frdém trees in a 
nearby park (November 26). Guards 
exhaust their supply of tear-gas bombs. 
Governor Rolph applauds the act and 
announces that he will pardon any 
lyncher arrested. 


A younc Negro, confessing to an at- 
tack on a white girl, is dragged from the 
county jail at St. Joseph, Missouri, 
hanged from a tree on the courthouse 
lawn, and burned (November 28). Jail- 
ers with tear-gas and militia units with 
tanks fail to check the mob. 


MarYLAND militia, under orders from 
Governor Ritchie, effect the arrest be- 
fore daybreak (November 28) of four 
men accused of leadership in the recent 
lynching of a Negro at Princess Anne 
who had confessed attacking an aged 
white woman. Local authorities had re- 
fused to act. On the following day the 
arrested men are returned from Balti- 
more to Princess Anne by legal writ, and 
discharged for lack of evidence. 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt, speaking in Wash- 
ington before the Federal Council of 
Churches (December 5) refers to “that 
vile form of collective murder which has 
broken out in our midst anew” and as- 
serts that “we do not excuse those in 
high places or the low who condone 
lynch law”. 


Taps for Prohibition 


For the first time in fourteen 
years intoxicating liquors are 
legally sold and consumed. 


B* way of a distillers’ code, under NRA, 
the federal Government assumes vir- 
tual control of liquor traffic pending en- 
actment of laws by Congress (Nov. 28). 


THE LAST chapter in nation-wide pro- 
hibition is written as conventions meet in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Utah (Decem- 
ber 5) to carry out the voters’ mandate. 
Owing to difference in time, Utah has the 
distinction of being the thirty-sixth state 
to ratify the Twenty-first Amendment 
to the Constitution, which repeals the 
Eighteenth (or prohibition) Amendment 
that was proclaimed in January, 1920. 
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proclaims the adoption of the Twenty- 
first Amendment and repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment (December 5), 
receiving notification of Pennsylvania’s 
vote in duplicate by airplane and motor- 
cycle and of Utah’s vote by direct tele- 
graphic connection from the state capitol 
at Salt Lake City and by public broadcast 
of the convention ceremonies by radio. 
Drinking becomes legal in eighteen states. 
Some others are expected later to modify 
old Dry laws. Many will remain Dry. 


To Congress 


Elections are held in two 
states, to fill vacant seats. 


CONGRESSIONAL election in West Vir- 

ginia, resulting in the choice of a 
Democrat in a close district, is interpreted 
as the first popular endorsement of the 
Roosevelt administration (November 29). 
Andrew Edmiston, Jr., defeats Howard 
M. Gore, former Governor and a Coolidge 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Louisiana voters elect a Congress- 
woman under conditions that resemble a 
dictatorship (December 5). Mrs. Bolivar 
E. Kemp, backed by Senator Huey P. 
Long and Governor O. K. Allen, is de- 
clared to be the unopposed nominee by a 
controlled election board, thus dispensing 
with a party primary; and her name 
alone appears on the ballots to fill her 
late husband’s seat. The election is 
marked by ballot burning and by plans 
for a “citizen’s popular election”. 


In the Air 


Eleven miles u.> in a balloon. 
. . . Lindbergh flies around the 
North Atlantic. 


A HEIGHT of 61,237 feet, or 11% miles, 
is achieved by Lieut. Com. T. G. W. 
Settle and Major Chester L. Fordney 
(November 21) in an oxygen equipped 
spherical gondola suspended from a bal- 
loon. The flight into the stratosphere 
began at Akron, Ohio, and ended in a 
swamp near Bridgeton, New Jersey. The 
height achieved is 8000 feet more than 
the official record of Professor Piccard 
and 100 feet less than the record of three 
Soviet aeronauts. 


Cot. Charles A. Lindbergh and _ his 
wife fly across the Atlantic from Africa 
to Brazil (December 6), 1875 miles in 16 
hours. Since July 9 they have explored 
seaplane routes and landings and ob- 
served weather conditions northward 
from New York to Greenland, eastward 
to Norway via Iceland, southward to the 
Gambian coast of Africa via Europe and 
the Azores, westward to South America. 


Inflation? 


An aroused opposition goes 
into action . . and the Gov- 
ernment seems to go slower 
in forcing the dollar down. . . 
Meanwhile, young Mr. Mor- 
genthau becomes acting head 

of the Treasury. 
S A RESULT of the Government’s arti- 
ficially stimulated bid for newly 
mined gold in world markets, with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of- 
fering $33.56 an ounce against a normal 
of $20.67, the value of the United States 
dollar reaches a new low (November 16) 
of 58.34 cents as measured by the French 
franc. The British pound sterling rises 
in consequence to $5.52, against a normal 
of $4.87 and a value of $3.50 in April 
when the United States went off the gold 

standard. 


Henry MorcentHau becomes Under 
Secretary and Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury (November 17) as William H. 
Woodin begins an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence because of ill-health—or, as some 
say, because of lack of sympathy with 
the Administration’s gold policy. Dr. 
W. I. Myers of Cornell succeeds Morgen- 
thau as Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


THE CHAMBER of Commerce of the 
United States, by vote of its directors 
(November 18), declares that present 
fiscal policies of the Government have 
developed widespread confusion and dis- 
quiet; it urges an immediate announce- 
ment of an early return to a gold basis 
with complete avoidance of monetary 
experimentation. 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt speaks in Savan- 
nah, at a Georgia bicentennial celebra- 
tion, on his way to a Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion at his Warm Springs health retreat 
(November 18). He suggests that the 
nation’s chronic ills of a dozen years 
cannot be cured in one year; “but we 
are on the way”. Reference is made by 
Governor Talmadge to cotton’s present 
price of 10 cents a pound, up from less 
than .6 cents. 


O. M. W. SpracuE, professor of banking 
and finance at Harvard and for the past 
six months financial assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, resigns (No- 
vember 21) in protest against “a drift 
into unrestrained inflation” and conse- 
quent distrust of the currency. He an- 
nounces his intention to help organize 
and arouse public opinion. 


Tue FepERAL Reserve Advisory Council, 
composed of outstanding bankers in the 
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twelve Federal Reserve districts, makes 
public (November 22) a resolution de- 
claring that “a depreciating and fluctuat- 
ing currency value will not adjust exist- 
ing discrepancies in the price level”; 
that “there can be no lasting or funda- 
mental improvement in business as long 
as there is uncertainty as to the future 
value of the monetary unit”; and that 
“inflation invariably results in untold 
losses to great masses of the people and 
the ruin of national credit”. 


At Situ, presented to three Demo- 
cratic conventions by Franklin Roose- 
velt as candidate for President, expresses 
his belief (November 24) in a return to 
the gold standard. “I am for gold dollars 
egainst baloney dollars. I am for experi- 
ence against experiment.” He would 
choose the leaders of the past, with all 
their errors, rather than “inexperienced 
young college professors who would turn 
130,000,000 Americans into guinea pigs 
for experimentation”. 


Tue Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion raises its bid for gold to $34.01 an 
ounce, a new high (December 1), but 
the price of the dollar in international 
exchange stays close to 64 cents. 


OVERSUBSCRIPTION of a Treasury offer- 
ing of $950,000,000 one-year certificates 
at 2% per cent (December 7) is the 
banking community’s answer to predic- 
tions that Government credit would 
suffer from a depreciated dollar. 


Tue Administration’s side of the dollar- 
and-gold controversy, whose leaders 
have largely remained silent, is indicated 
by General Hugh S. Johnson, National 
Recovery Administrator, in an address 
before the National Manufacturers As- 
sociation at New York (December 7). 
He declares that the Roosevelt dollar is 
“the soundest money on the face of the 
globe”, that the President “is giving the 
inflationist theory an absolute test with- 
out jumping into an unmeasured abyss.” 


Wir the RFC gold price held at $34.01 
an ounce for the ninth business day 
(December 11), rumors of stabilization 
revive. But it is understood to involve 
agreement with Great Britain and 
France, each demanding a higher value 
for the current 61l-cent dollar. 


Recognized Russia 


After sixteen years two great 

nations make up, with business 

in the réle of healing agent. 

GREEMENT is reached at White House 
conferences between Maxim M. Lit- 
vinoff and President Roosevelt (Novem- 
ber 17), and the United States restores 
normal diplomatic relations with Russia, 
broken by the Revolution of October, 
1917. Russia declares its fixed policy to 
restrain political and social propaganda. 


Wurm C. BuLiirt, special assistant to 
the Secretary of State and leader in the 
movement to recognize Soviet Russia, is 
named as first Ambassador from the 
United States (November 17), and Alex- 
ander Antonovich Troyanovsky is named 
as first Soviet Ambassador (November 
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19). An exile in Czarist days, Troyanov- 
sky recently servea for five years as 
Ambassador to Japan. 


AMBASSADOR Bullitt arrives in Moscow 
(December 11) to select an embassy site, 
then to return to the United States to 
build up a staff. 


Britain's Commonwealth 


Newfoundland and Ireland ask 
for change of status—but their 
motives differ. 
EWFOUNDLAND, in financial straits and 
politically corrupt, is to lose her self- 
governing status and revert to United 
Kingdom rule under a plan recommended 
by a Royal Commission of Inquiry headed 
by Lord Amulree (November 21). The 
local parliament will be suspended and 
the island will be ruled by a British 
governor assisted by a commission of 
three Britons and three Newfoundland- 
ers. Premier Alderdice, for Newfound- 
land, declares that the terms offered are 
generous. 


Ir1sH FREE State President, DeValera, 
in his capacity as Foreign Minister, in- 
vites from the British Government (No- 
vember 29) a statement that a decision 
of the Irish people to sever their con- 
nection with the Commonwealth will not 
be treated as a cause of war. Britain’s 
Secretary for the Dominions, J. H. 
Thomas, replies (December 5) that the 
1921 settlement was accepted by Ireland’s 
leaders and confirmed by the people, 
and that the question raised now is 
hypothetical. He cannot believe that the 
Irish Free State government contemplates 
repudiation of its treaty obligations. 


Disarmament 


The time isn't ripe for mutual 
accord. 
HE Disarmament Conference’s general 
commission, scheduled to meet on 
December 4, is again postponed (Novem- 
ber 22) until late in January, 1934. 


SPOKESMEN for the Government in the 
British Parliament (November 29) an- 
nounce that new cruisers will be built 
up to the maximum allowed by the Lon- 
don Treaty, and that “our relative weak- 
ness in the air cannot be allowed to 
continue.” 


JaPan’s plans for building her fleet to 
full London Treaty strength are pub- 
lished at Tokyo (December 4). To be 
completed in 1938, they include two air- 
craft carriers, two cruisers, fourteen 
destroyers, and four submarines. 


Turmoil in Spain: 


A peaceful election is fol- 
lowed by an anarchist 

uprising. 
PAIN votes for 473 members of the first 
Cortes under the new constitution 
(November 19), women participating. It 
is the first parliamentary election since 
the monarchy was overthrown in April, 
1931, and results in the success of a con- 
servative anti-Socialist coalition under 





Jose Maria Gil Robles as opposed to the 
government of Azana. 


Seconp elections are held (December 
3) in 95 districts where no party received 
40 per cent of the first ballots; and the 
Right coalition continues its gains. 


ANARCHIST bombing and rioting (De- 
cember 8-10), in an attempt to force a 
general strike, verges upon armed re- 
bellion. The army remains steadfast, 
although invited to join the revolt. 


Latin America 


Uruguay, midget among South 
American republics, plays 
host. . . Cuba and Brazil move 
toward orderly government. 


mat constitutional convention (No- 
vember 16) assembling at Rio de 
Janeiro, first ratifies the dictatorial pow- 
ers of President Getulio Vargas. 


Pervu’s President, Jorge Prado, resigns 
(November 23) and Jose de la Riva 
Aguero accepts President Benavides’ in- 
vitation to form a ministry. 


SuMNER WELLES, United States Am- 
bassador to Cuba, is called back to his 
earlier post as Assistant Secretary of 
State (November 23). He will be suc- 
ceeded at Havana by Jefferson Caffery, 
now Assistant Secretary of State, as per- 
sonal representative of President Roose- 
velt rather than as Ambassador; for the 
revolutionary government of Grau San 
Martin has not been recognized. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, making the announce- 
ment, expresses a desire to negotiate a 
revised commercial convention and a 
modification of the permanent treaty with 
Cuba. 


A NEw cabinet of “national union” is 
formed in Bolivia (November 29) with 
Carlos Calvo, Liberal, as Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It includes 
all political parties. Hostilities against 
Paraguay, in the Chaco region, continue 
though a League of Nations commission 
is due to arrive at the disputed frontier 
on December 4. 


THE SEVENTH Pan-American Conference 
assembles at Montevideo, Uruguay, with 
President Gabriel Terra making the 
opening address of welcome (December 
3). Delegates are present from all 
twenty-eight members of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, including the U. S. Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull. 


France 


The premiership a football of 

politics, while the financial 

crisis grows worse, then better. 

— Sarraut’s month-old ministry 
is overthrown by the Chamber of 
Deputies (November 23). His proposals 
for new taxes, to balance the budget and 
check the flight of gold, bring about his 
downfall. Sarraut and his predecessor, 
Daladier, both lost out in their effort to 
tax or reduce salaries of civil servants. 


CaMILLE CHAUTEMPS, 48 years old, is 
invited by President Lebrun to form a 
(Continued on page 63) 
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PERIODICALS 


Gentlemen—The President! 


= IS ONE MAN who thinks he 
knows. He is the Washington 
correspondent who took the young lady 
out in the scrub on Campobello Island. 
They were walking up through the 
spruce trees looking for a quiet place 
and the young partridges were scatter- 
ing in the brush. 

All at once, not five yards off ir the 
thin fog, there was the President’s Ford 
with big Gus Gennerich, the President’s 
bodyguard, asleep against the wheel. 
And there beside the car was the Presi- 
dent. He was sitting on the trunk of 
a tree, his legs folded out in front of 
him, his hands over his face. And sud- 
denly, before they could move, the hands 
came down and there were his eyes 
looking straight into their eyes just a 
few steps off and not seeing them at all, 
the way a man’s face will look out at 
you without seeing you from a flash in 
the movies. There was a kind of drawn 
grimace over his mouth and over his 
forehead, like a man trying to see some- 
thing in his mind and suffering. And 
then, all at once, they could see his eyes 
focusing, and it was like a shutter click- 
ing down on a camera the way the smile 
came back over the look in his eyes and 
he called out: “Hello, there, Billy. Pick- 
ing flowers?” They turned and got out 
of there. They could hear his big laugh 
back of them in the spruce... 

There is one man who thinks he 
knows. But he is one of the very few. 
The great majority of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
fellow citizens have no more idea of 
what actually goes on in the Presidential 
mind than they have of the cerebral 
operations of the Tibetan Buddha... . 

The result is to make of Mr. Roose- 
velt the greatest and certainly the most 
portentous enigma in the contemporary 
world. ... A few months ago gentle- 
men of certain opinions did not take Mr. 
Roosevelt in his réle of sphinx partic- 
ularly seriously. Many of them had 
known him at Harvard and assumed, in 
accordance with the genial American 
tradition in such matters, that they 
therefore knew him for life. Others had 
seen him smile. Others were familiar 
with his social manner. And it was the 
consensus of all these groups that the 
President, though agreeable, even charm- 
ing, was less a man of force than the 
mouthpiece of his latest adviser, and that 
the President’s will was to be read not 
in the President’s mind but in the minds 
of those dubious academic personages 
who told him what to think. 

What truth there may have been 
in that opinion thirty years ago it is 
difficult now to say. Certainly Mr. 
Roosevelt as a young man was chiefly 
remarkable for the exuberance of his 
nature and the expansiveness of his dis- 
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From FORTUNE 


position. He fitted all the categories of 
the Good Fellow ... 

He ran sportingly for his first office 
in a New York State senatorial district 
which had been carried by only one 
Democrat since 1856. And his first im- 
portant act after election was to declare 
war on Tammany Hall and biock the 
nomination of Blue-Eyed Billy Sheehan 
to the United States Senate. 

He practised law in the same spirit. 
He sat as head clerk in the front office 
of Carter, Ledyard & Milburn at 54 Wall 
with his handsome head, his democratic 
manner, and his unforgettable voice, and 
undertook with delight the kind of work 
most smart young lawyers avoid. He 
kept in a large, firm hand on the pages 
of a large black ledger the records of 
papers served and received. He tried 
express-company cases in remote munic- 
ipal courts against unscrupulous oppo- 
nents and before overworked and ineffi- 
cient judges. He walked around in the 
rain in his Brooks suits collecting wit- 
nesses. And he loved it. He loved the 
work. He loved the people—even the 
people in the municipal courts. He loved 
the movement. He loved the excite- 
ment. He loved to try cases, running 
his eye through the papers on his way 
to court. He loved indeed pretty much 
everything and everybody—except the 
law. The law he never loved. He had 
failed to get his LL.B. at Columbia. And 
his legal practice after he entered 
politics in 1910 consisted of a nom- 
inal partnership with his close 
friend Langdon Marvin, which 
lasted for fourteen years, and an 
even less active partnership with 
a lawyer named Basil O’Connor. 

In the spring of the year 1921 
Franklin Roosevelt was a large, 
cheerful, healthy, excessively op- 
timistic, and quite unspeculative 
young man who drank famously 
with the admirals, told stories with 
the boys, swam in ice-cold water, 
sailed in Fundy squalls, shot 
through Campobello forests, and 
ran hare and hounds with his chil- 
dren. He was thirty-nine years 
old. He had just been defeated 
for the Vice Presidency of the 
United States. He had a quick, 
strong, beautifully running but 
completely unoriginal mind. He 
was inwardly inexperienced as 
most healthy and successful and 
active people are inwardly inex- 
perienced. 

In the fall of the year 1921 
Franklin Roosevelt was a complete 
and hopeless paralytic. He could 
not move his legs. His arms were 
paralyzed. His fingers were dead. 
For months he remained in that 





condition. He discovered that doctors 
knew next to nothing of his disease. 
He could not fall back, as most sick men 
can, upon expert knowledge. He was 
obliged himself, and in reliance upon 
whatever resources he himself could 
summon, to reconstruct his life. He was 
obliged to make his own adjustment to 
loneliness, to re-establish his own re- 
lations with other men, to find his own 
cures, eventually even to build and 
finance his own therapeutic baths. The 
result was an education and a discipline 
of the will... . 

What happened then to Mr. Roosevelt 
was not merely a schooling of the soul 
but a profound and subtle change in the 
entire man—a change which entirely fal- 
sifies the opinion held of him by those 
who knew him prior to 1921. He is now 
a man in whom the strongest character- 
istic is the will to rule. His advisers, 
contrary to the general impression, are 
advisers and nothing more: none of them 
know to what extent they have prevailed 
upon him. His decisions are rapid and 
explicit and precise. He has the strong- 
willed man’s habit of giving abrupt or- 
ders, snap judgments, and standing by 
them. He has also the strong-willed 
man’s trick of sometimes deferring the 
announcement of a decision already 
made, since with the announcement the 
power to decide is taken from him. His 
immediate associates, as frequently hap- 
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pens with men of imperious will, are 
for the most part merely echoes of him- 
selfs... « 

But the change was not only a change 
in the will. It was also a change in the 
mind. The extraordinary mental virtu- 
osity which Mr. Roosevelt has always 
had—but which his publicity men, for 
some reasons best known to themselves, 
have consistently played down—altered, 
became more serious, more sure. He 
was no longer interested in playing sta- 
tistical games with naval designers for 
the game’s sake. He was interested in 
conclusions. And he turned a mind 
which had once been useful for short 
cuts and easy victories to the altogether 
different labor of comprehension. It was 
not perhaps a better mind than it had 
been. But it was now the sole channel 
of expression of a forceful and active 
body which had once expressed itself in 
many ways. And it had apparently 
gained depth and seriousness without 
losing ease. . . . The fact is that Mr. 


American Ambassador to Russia 
By WILLIS J. ABBOT 


Roosevelt’s entire bearing, his con- 
duct, his humor, his speech are 
those of a man assured within 
himself. 

Where most cripples are malic- 
ious and bitter, the President has 
a gusty, almost brutal, sense of the 
ridiculous, edged with that congen- 
ital appetite for gossip which all 
Roosevelts, whether descended 
from Jacobus or Johannes, seem to 
share. And where most cripples 
are timorous and afraid, Mr. 
Roosevelt, recently escaped from 
an assassin, seems contemptuous 
of danger. All the vigor, all the 
animal vitality which made Mr. 
Josephus Daniels’ Assistant Secre- 
tary a favorite in the mess-room 
of the war, would seem to have 
been transformed and_ concen- 
trated in the will of this President 
of the United States, who shoves 
himself rapidly and _ skillfully 
through the White House rooms in 
a wheel chair. 


From the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


©: THE AMERICANS who took 
part in the long, and large- 
ly underground, preliminaries to the 
recognition of Russia, I know none who 
has quite so much reason for self-con- 
gratulation as William C. Bullitt of 
Philadelphia. At a surprisingly early 
age he was commissioned by Woodrow 
Wilson and Lloyd George to go to Rus- 
sia and open peace negotiations with 
the Bolsheviks. The armistice had been 
signed, the Convocation of the Great 
was in session at Paris, but the small 
group of Allied troops, including Ameri- 
cans, was still at Archangel. Mr. Bul- 
litt’s mission was successful, but on his 
return he found that it suited the po- 
litical plans of the two who had com- 
missioned him to ignore their act and 
repudiate his activities. He became one 
of the not inconsiderable list of those 
who, after basking in the sunshine of 
Wilson’s favor, were suddenly frozen by 
his icy indifference. 

The diplomatic career which seemed 
to open so brilliantly at the age of 
twenty-six was apparently abruptly 
closed and he did not make its reopen- 
ing more easy by his bitter denuncia- 
tions before a Senate committee in 1919 
of President Wilson, the intricacies of 
European diplomacy and the Versailles 
Treaty. He was taken to the bosom of 
Henry Cabot Lodge and the Irreconcil- 
ables and to all appearances had ended 
his association’ with the Democratic 
party. But he kept up his Russian activ- 
ities, and, indeed, became a sort of 
self-appointed envoy to various Euro- 
pean countries, so that at one time there 
was talk of prosecuting him under the 
King law, which prohibits private indi- 
viduals from attempting to negotiate 
with foreign governments —surely a 
foolish and futile stature if ever there 
was one. 

Just how Franklin Roosevelt got into 
touch with this restless spirit is not pre- 
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cisely known. A recent French com- 
mentator on American politics, Bernard 
Fay, writes of Bullitt: “After a mar- 
riage, a divorce, a number of travels, a 
few books, a little of Moscow, London, 
Berlin and Vienna and a great deal of 
Paris, he returned to the United States. 
There he assisted the cause of Mr. 
Roosevelt, who rewarded him by giving 
him a vague but important post in the 
Department of State, where he repre- 
sents the Brain Trust and works in col- 
laboration with the Secretary of State 
himself. Mr. Bullitt is still young, but 





ALEXANDER A. TROYANOVSKY 


he is very bald. He terrifies the dow- 
agers, the serious Senators and the more 
cautious of Mr. Roosevelt’s friends and 
fascinates the ambitious.” 

At the age of twenty-eight a rather 
discredited State Department employee 
telling his tale of woe to a Senate com- 
mittee. At forty-two the first Ambas- 
sador to the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Mr. Bullitt’s career seems to 
be quite similar in its sudden reverses 
of fortune to those of the chiefs of the 
revolutionary government to which he 
is accredited. 


Soviet Ambassador to America 


: From the New York HERALD TRIBUNE 


) ANTONOVICH TROY- 
ANovsky, the first Soviet 
Ambassador to the United States, is 
fifty-one years old, the same age as 
President Roosevelt. He was born in 
1882 in Tula, an industrial town in cen- 
tral Russia. He attended a military 
academy and later studied at the Uni- 
versity of Kiev. 

In 1902 as a young graduate he joined 
the revolutionary movement against 
czarism and in 1904 he became a mem- 
ber of the Social Democratic party. 

In 1909 he was sentenced to exile in 
Siberia and the following year he 
escaped abroad. Until 1917 he lived in 
France, engaged mainly in_ literary 
work. In 1917 he returned and saw 
service in the revolutionary army. 

From 1923 to the end of 1927 he served 
as president of the board of directors 
of the State Trading Corporation (Gos- 
torg) and at the same time served as a 
member of the Collegium of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. These 





two posts made his position one of great 
economic importance. 

At the close of 1927 he was appointed 
diplomatic representative to Japan. He 
remained in that post until January, 
1933, when he returned to assume the 
post of vice-chairman of the State Plan- 
ning Commission. He has held that of- 
fice up to the present time. 

Mr. Troyanovsky is married and has 
two children. He speaks English and 
French in addition to Russian. 

The selection of Mr. Troyanovsky 
stresses the political significance of the 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. By virtue of his service in Tokio 
during the period of Japanese aggres- 
sion in Manchuria and China Mr. 
Troyanovsky is presumably the Soviet 
Government’s leading expert on Japan. 
The Soviet Government thus emphasizes 
the strongly worded hopes for the preser- 
vation of peace contained in Presi- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE end BUSINESS 


o o o As Seen Through Our Roaming Periscorce 0 © Oo 


Plus or Minus? A Glance Backward at 1933 


CARS OF REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED - ALL COMMODITIES - WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY 


A: THE END of a year it is an 
old American custom to 
weigh the fruits of one’s labors, to reckon 
the profits and losses. Sometimes the 
task is so unpleasant that it can well be 
omitted. At other times the results are 
surprising, and cheering. An examina- 
tion of the combined effort of forty mil- 
lion persons—for that many were “gain- 
fully employed” even in the past year— 
may assume the proportions of a book; 
or it can be suggested in a few para- 
graphs. 


@ ¢ Greet is the greatest of America’s 
basic industries. A year-end analysis 
shows considerable backsliding from the 
July upswing, though healthy improve- 
ment over earlier low averages was 
maintained. By early December the de- 
cline in steel operations had apparently 
been checked at 27 per cent of capacity, 
about half of the July peak and almost 
twice the March low. In tonnage of daily 
output the swings were from 33,699 tons 
in March, upward to 128,152 tons in July 
(the best month in three years), and 
then down to 59,265 tons in November. 

There is optimism in the steel regions, 
with expectancy of 1934 orders from 
railroads, automobile manufacturers, and 
the Government’s program of public 
works. At any rate, the 1933 boomlet was 
a reality for the steel industry. Its 
eleven-months output (to December 1) 
exceeded 21 million tons, compared with 
12 million in the same period of 1932. 


@ @ AUTOMOBILES, as we had often 
predicted in these pages, were the first 
to register the return of optimism among 
the consuming public. Their fall from 
grace had been rapid, from 5% million 
cars in 1929 to 1% million in 1932; and 
the month of March, 1933, found the 
industry floundering in new depths. 
Within four months, however, by the 1st 
of August, automobile factories were op- 
erating at higher speed than at any time 
during 1931 or 1932. 

The General Motors Corporation is- 
sues monthly statistics that may be used 
to measure the 1933 fortunes of the auto- 
mobile industry, in which it is now the 
largest factor. This company sold to con- 
sumers more cars in each month from 
May to August inclusive than it had sold 
in any month since June, 1931. It sold 
almost as many cars in the six mid-year 
months of 1933 as in the entire year 1932. 
Comparative eleven-months totals are: 
1933, 743,827; 1932, 490,068. 

Stated in terms of money, General 
Motors sales for three-quarters of 1933 
brought in 179 million dollars; for the 
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corresponding period of 1932, 75 million. 
The reader will judge for himself the 
influence which that measure of pros- 
perity for automobiles exerted in turn 
upon other industries; for automobile 
manufacturers are the largest consumers 
of steel, rubber, plate glass, nickel, lead, 
and upholstery leather and mohair. 


@ @ RAILROAD FREIGHT. The best index 
of general business is the number of cars 
of revenue freight moved by the rail- 
roads, statistics being published weekly 
by the American Railway Association. 
For railroads, the year 1933—though it 
got off to a very bad start—was slightly 
better than 1932. Every week from 
January through April was worse than 
the poorest week in the same months of 
1932. Contrariwise, every week from May 
into December was better than the corre- 
sponding week of 1932. With only four 
weeks remaining as we write, the year 
1933 had witnessed the movement of 
26.9 million loaded freight cars, compared 
with 26.2 million in 1932 and 35 million 
in 1931. 

Railroad freight at the beginning of 
December was moving at the rate of 72 
per cent of the previous ten-year sea- 
sonal average. In September and Octo- 
ber—when railroad freight is at its best 
—it had been 64 per cent of normal. 

Meanwhile, railroads as an investment 
(rather than as an index of general 
business) were making an even better 
record. Railroad bonds held by insur- 
ance companies alone total three billion 
dollars, and they have proved attractive 
to savings banks and private investors as 
well. Through more efficient operation, 
and perhaps some unwise sparing of ex- 
penditures for upkeep, many leading 
railroads notably increased their net op- 
erating income in 1933. 

For example, the Baltimore & Ohio 


From the American Kallway Association 


netted 7 million dollars more in the first 
ten months of 1933 than in the same 
period of 1932, though its operating rev- 
enues increased by 4 million only. The 
Great Northern earned 10 million more, 
though its revenue increased by less than 
6 million. The New York Central found 
12 million more dollars remaining, and 
the Pennsylvania 10 million, after paying 
operating expenses for ten months, 
though their gross receipts had actually 
declined. Railroads certainly demon- 
strated in 1933 that they can come back. 


@ ¢ Commopity pRicEs that move up- 
ward; this in brief is the major objective 
of a government whose activities de- 
signed to promote the financial well- 
being of its citizens are immeasurably 
greater than those of any of its prede- 
cessors. A restoration of 1926 price levels 
is the aim. What is the score? ; 

The Government’s own index, com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and including 784 items weighted accord- 
ing to their relative importance, had 
found its low point on March 4, at 59.6 
per cent of 1926 normal. It reached its 
highest point, 71.7, in the week ended 
November 18. This was not merely the 
best figure for 1933; it was better than at 
any time since August, 1931. 

Prof. Irving Fisher’s weekly index 
number of commodity prices (which also 


‘fixes 1926 as par or 100) recorded its 


lowest point in 1933 on March 5, at 55 
per cent of normal. The highest point 
was on October 15, at 72.2. In seven 
months, therefore, the professor’s barom- 
eter had registered an upward climb of 
more than a third of the distance neces- 
sary to achieve normalcy. For many 
weeks thereafter this sensitive index 
number remained practically stationary, 
though at Washington during that same 
period all the king’s horses and all the 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
prepared a booklet called‘‘Overweight and Under- 
weight’’ which tells you what to do to overcome 
eithercondition.Itshowsachartofaverageweights, 
according to age and height, and tells you how to 
reduce sanely and safely. It contains food tablics, 
menus and exercises to be used in reducing. You 
will find this booklet a valuable help. It will be 
mailed without cost at your request. 
* * * « 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Dept. 134-V. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 
booklet, “Overweight and Underweight.” 
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Overweight is Dangerous 


Tt: is sometimes extremely difficult to per- 


suade a jolly person who weighs many 
pounds too much—and who honestly says “I 
never felt better in my life’-—that excess 
pounds are as dangerous as some of the dis- 
eases to which he would give immediate 
attention, if afflicted. 


Consider these figures, especially if youare 
more than 35: People past 45 who weigh 
20% more than the average have a death- 
rate greater by one half than the average 
for their age. If they have a persistent 
40% overweight, the rate is almost double 
that of the average. 


Asa simple cold may lead to pneumonia 
or to serious -Lronchial trouble, so excess 
weight may te a forerunner of high blood 
pressure, heart disease, diabetes, kidney 
trouble, hardening of the arteries, or 
apoplexy. It makes recovery from surgical 
operations andacute diseases more difficult. 





In rare instances, overweight is caused by “” 
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IFE INSURA 


disease of the glands of internal secretion, but 
in nearly every case it is brought on by eating 
too much food and exercising too little. 


You will not be uncomfortably hungry if you 
gradually change to foods which are bulkier 
and less fattening than the foods which have 
brought the dangerous extra pounds. With 
a corrected diet and proper exercise, it is 
usually possible to reduce excess weight, 
comfortably, about a pound a week, until 
a reasonable reduction has been attained. 


Do not attempt abrupt or too extensive 
reduction of weight. Beware of “‘reducing” 
medicines. Some of them would wreck a 
normal person’s constitution, to say nothing 
of a fat person’s. Before taking any drug in 
an attempt to reduce your weight, consult 
your own physician. 


If you weigh too much you should treat 
your overweight as you would a menacing 
disease. Give it immediate attention. Fill 
out and mail above coupon. 


NCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1933 M.L.1. CO 
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AUTOMOBILE. PRODUCTION ~ (7HOUSANDS OF CARS) 


king’s men were trying to move it up- 
ward again. 


@ © UNEMPLOYMENT may be the cause 
as well as the effect of hard times, a 
sector of the well-known vicious circle. 
But reémployment, a word now widely 
used, furnishes an acceptable business 
yardstick. Besides, its figures are im- 
bued with an additional, and rare, qual- 
ity of human interest. There are two 
fingers on the pulse of employment—one 
that of the Department of Labor, the 
cther that of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The Federation uses trade-union re- 
ports as well as government employment 
indexes. It estimates that 3,600,000 per- 
sons’ were added to payrolls in six 
months ended with September, and that 
October held its own. There are still 
ten million out of work. In terms of 
buying power, the Federation estimates 
that $600,000,000 more each month is in 
the pay envelopes of wage earners and 
small salary workers than in March. 

Our latest issue of the Government’s 
pamphlet report, “Trend of Employment”, 
covers in detail the record ds of August 
15 for 18,000 establishments in 89 indus- 
tries. It. tells. about 3,187,674 employees, 
with weekly earnings of $60,000,000; and 
we are informed that these are about 
half of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries. This report 
notes a gain, over August, 1932, of 28 
per cent in employment and of 43 per 
cent in payrolls. 

During August, September, and Octo- 
ber the Department of Labor’s index of 
employment remained close to 73 per 
cent of 1926 normal. In March it was 
55 per cent. Here again the country has 
marched back niore than a third of the 
distance—not to the boom years 1928-29, 
but to normalcy. 


@ @ CHAIN sTORE sales constitute a 
sensitive index to the everyday buying 
power of the masses. Statistics are issued 
monthly, and thus at the time of writing 
they are available for eleven months of 
the year 1933. If we select a mail-order 
house, an apparel chain, a grocery chain, 
and a five-and-ten chain we will cover 
the field sufficiently for our purposes. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. report eleven- 
months sales that aggregate 234 millions. 
This is an increase of 4 per cent over 
the similar period in 1932. More signifi- 
cant, however, is a gain of 20 per cent 
in October, 1933, over the same month 
of 1932, and a gain of 27 per cent when 
two Novembers are compared. 

J. C. Penney Company, leader in the 
apparel field, reports eleven-months sales 
of 152 million, compared. with 136 mil- 
lion, an increase of 12 per cent. Here 
again the most recent month shows a 
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From the Department of Commerce 
“Survey of Current Business.” 


gain of 27 per cent over the year before. 

Grocery chains—“‘A & P” and Kroger 
as examples—found their fall receipts 
lagging, with 1933 little or nothing better 
than 1932. Woolworth reports sales of 
213 million dollars in the first eleven 
months of 1933, some 3 million under the 
same period of 1932. Its October busi- 
ness was poorer than a year earlier, but 
November ran 4 per cent ahead. 

Higher prices are obviously responsi- 
ble for a fair share of the gains made by 
chains like Sears, Roebuck and Penney, 
a condition not easily functioning with 
nickel-and-dime purchases. As for gro- 
cery chains—with flour and cereals sell- 
ing at higher prices than last year, and 
other staples showing no appreciable 
change—the figures suggest that new 
buying power under NRA had not in- 
duced people to eat more; for there is 
no indication that the chains themselves 
are slipping in the struggle for patronage. 


@ e¢ Exports. A dollar whose value 
abroad fluctuates daily is not helpful to 


foreign trade; nor can Uncle Sam expect - 


to sell as much.across the seas as he did 
in those years when he loaned pur- 
chasers the money to pay for what they 
bought. Yet our 1933 exports are likely 
to show a gain over the previous year, 
the first time such a thing has happened 
since the depression era arrived. 

Department of Commerce figures for 
the first ten months of the year, made 
public in December, show exports valued 
at 1298 millions, compared with 1340 
millions in the same months of 1932. But 
there had been an upward trend since 
May that was destined to place exports 
in the full year above those of 1932. 

Great Britain was willing to buy more 
American goods with her pound worth 
$5.50 as against $3.50 in April. Taking 
October figures (the latest available) as 
a standard, Great Britain continues to 
be our best customer, with Canada sec- 
ond, and Germany, France, and Japan 
closely contesting for third honors. Both 
France and Japan show extraordinary 
increases over October, 1932, in their use 
of American goods. With France there 
has been a recession of trade prejudice; 
with Japan there has been increased use 
of our cotton due to a trade misunder- 
standing with India. 

To all the world in October the United 
States shipped 193 million dollars worth 
of goods, and received merchandise in 
return valued at 150 million. Improve- 
ment over October, 1932, was 40 million 
in exports and 45 million in imports. 


@ @ AGRICULTURE gives employment 
normally to ten million souls, who sell 
what is mostly the product of their own 
labor. Disregarding commodity prices on 
the speculative exchanges, which include 





freight and some middleman profit, and 
getting straight to prices’ on the farm 
(though such figures are a month or two 
older), we find a recent sagging tendency 
that has wiped out too large a part of 
some extraordinary gains. 

Wheat, for example, brought an aver- 
age price of 63.6 cents a bushel on the 
farm as of October 15, compared with 
86.9 cents in mid-July; but in October of 
the previous year (1932) the average 
farm price for wheat was 34.6 cents. Thus 
a gain of 52 cents a bushel that was a 
fact in.July had slid back to a gain of 
29 cents in October. Meanwhile the 
wheat farmer was receiving cash from 
a new source of income—wheat allot- 
ment checks from Uncle Sam, acting for 
the consuming public, for permitting 
eight million acres to remain idle next 
year. The basis of this allotment was 28 
cents for every bushel of wheat arriving 


‘at a flour mill or cereal factory. 


Hogs early in October reached their 
highest price in more than two years, 
$5.53 per hundred pounds (at Chicago). 
This was due to the Government’s huge 
slaughtering campaign. The average 
price during that same month was $4.43, 
which compared favorably with $3.62 in 
October, 1932. But in early December 
the prevailing price had fallen further, 
to $3.60, wiping out all this season’s gains. 
However, the Government began in No- 
vember to collect a processing tax, for 
the benefit of the hog farmer, to be paid 
by the consumer, which will reach $2 a 
hundred pounds on February 1. 

Corn on the farm brought an average 
price of 38.8 cents as of October 15, down 
from 46.5 cents a month earlier but com- 
paring favorably with a 21.6 cent yield 
in October, 1932. The Government’s 
earlier plan to increase the corn process- 
ing: tax to 20 cents a bushel, on Decem- 
ber 1, was modified at the last moment 
and the tax remains 5 cents only. 

Cotton prices in the ten American 
markets averaged 9.73 cents a pound in 
mid-November, compared with 5.45 cents 
in February. The world crop of cotton 
is larger than usual, despite a decrease 
in American production that amounted to 


1,300,000 bales below the ten-year aver-. 


age. Domestic mills have been using 
more cotton than last year, and exports 
of raw cotton have been larger. - Thus 
we find 3.6 million bales of American 
cotton consumed in the first three months 
of this season (August, September, and 
October), compared with 3.4 million in 
the corresponding period of 1932 and 3 
million in 1931. 


A smaller domestic crop and a larger 
demand have resulted in a price rise of 
more than 4 cents a pound; and a cot- 
ton processing tax gives back to* the 
planter what he sacrificed by harvesting 
a short crop. In addition, the Govern- 
ment’s offer to lend planters 10 cents a 
pound on cotton in warehouses, if they 
have agreed to acreage reduction next 
year, acts as a guarantee of that price. 

These are high spots only, in the cur- 
rent financial reckoning of ten million 
American farmers; and the city folk who 
paid half price for holiday turkeys know 
that the story is not completely told 
here. Farm products in general sold at 
wholesale at the end of November for 
56.8 per cent of their 1926 average. The 
low level of March was 40.6 per cent. 
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Christ’s Precepts 


Continued from page 36 


The name of Jesus has been associated 
with the resurrection of Europe and the 
spread of European civilization through- 
out the world. To the Roman Empire 
he and his disciples bequeathed an in- 
comparable heritage—the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures—which became the basis of anthem 
and liturgy and of a glorious literature. 
It was the Bible—a Bible written from 
cover to cover by Jews—that produced 
Dante, Shakespeare, Milton—to mention 
only the most illustrious names in this 
hall of fame. 

It was Jesus who, in his mother’s arms 
or on the cross, inspired and enabled an 
outflowing of art, unexampled in the 
annals of mankind, and, in his honor, 
architecture rose to the loftiest heights of 
compelling expression. It was tie Judaic 
tradition of music that, inhezited by the 
Christian church, developed into a mag- 
nificence of symphony and _ oratorio 
which is without compare in any other 
region or period save Christendom. 

It was the peculiar and unique achieve- 
ment of Jesus that, amid the elaboration 
of systems of every kind, he discerned 
the innermost secret of life itself, and 
that secret was love. It was not love as 
a mere emotion. It was love as a strict 
equation. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” The whole of what has been 
called his plan of salvation, his organiza- 
tion of rescue, his liberations and his de- 
velopment of abundance, is founded on 
this reciprocity: life in the life of others, 
the life that is love. Unless we live in 
others, so he taught, we do not live at all. 

Mankind is still staggered by this om- 
nipotent paradox and rebels against it. 
But we are learning by hard experience 
that there is no way of living at all un- 
less we live for others. It is the rule of 
the family. It must become the rule of 
society and of nations. 

Commercially, we cannot export un- 
less we import. Strategically, we cannot 
have security unless there is security 
around us. 

Socially, our institutions cannot be 
stable unless stability is guaranteed in 
the world as ‘a whole. What may be re- 
ferred to as the policy of Christ is not 
only the best policy. It is the only 
policy, and unless it be adopted, our 
empires, like the Roman Empire, must 
be exposed to the evils that tend to dis- 
integration. 

Today there is much talk of war. It 
is very serious talk with a sinister mean- 
ing for all of us. But they who take the 
sword have been duly warned by Jesus 
that they shall perish by the sword. 
Swords are fatal boomerangs as history 
has proved. Many an emperor, kaiser, 
king, and statesman has had good reason, 
during all these sad years of turbulence, 
disorder, and disaster, to regret that he 
once thought so lightly of this reasonable 
warning. The successors are afraid, and 
rightly so. Victors in great wars are 
little better off than. the losers. Van- 
quished empires may revive, while victor 
states fall heir to all manner of evils— 
decline, bankruptcy, decadence. :The 
Savior, earliest of pacifists, knew whereof 
he spoke. 
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Spirit of °33 


Among Associated Employees 


THE 15,000 Associated employees 
include linemen, meter readers, 
stenographers, service men, ac- 
countants. During the depression 
they have taken pay cuts. In these 
respects they are not much different 
from other utilities employees. But 
in responsiveness and willingness 
to cooperate in defeating the dif- 
ficulties of the depression they are 
unusual. Two of their achievements 
are outstanding: 


New Business Secured. Volun- 
tarily, all employees worked to- 
gether to find new electric and gas 
business. During the past 12 
months these efforts have resulted 
in the sale of $2,808,000 of ap- 
pliances, which will use $813,000 
of gas and electricity annually. 


Securities Distributed. During 
the spring of 1932, at a time when 
financial markets of the country 
were crippled, the Associated Sys- 
tem was confronted with heavy re- 
financing. Associated employees 
went out and sold $6,200,000 of 
debenture bonds.This achievement 
was of vital importance in protect- 
ing the investments of the quarter 
million Associated securityholders. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway, New York 








A Federal Trade Commission 
Examiner recently praised this 
spirit of cooperation among Asso- 
ciated employees. It is this spirit 
among workers which will help 
the nation win its war against 
depression. 

















The Worst Is Over 


BUSINESS is on the up and up—a time to find 
the right job and get good pay. You may be 
tigkt when you say you are werth more than you 
make today. But do you know how to get more— 
quickly? Listen! You have cutward signs that 
reveal your inward talents. To read those signs 
is like turning a magic searchlight onto yoursel 

revealing your true powers. This is easy to do 
if you know how. The way is clearly shown by 


THE RIGHT JOB 
by K. M. H. Biackford, M. D. 
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were employed washing dishes in the 
school cafeterias; nurses were used on a 
research job which the U. S. Public 
Health Service had previously asked the 
county to undertake. A number were 
employed making bandages for county 
hospitals. 

Discussing the possibilities, of using the 
Civil Works Administration as a perma- 
nent means of dealing with unemploy- 
ment, Mr. Hopkins emphasizes its 
flexibility. 

“It could not only be contracted or ex- 
panded overnight as conditions change,” 
he said, “but it could be used as a con- 
trolled method of dealing with weak 
spots which show up even in good times. 
We could use it to help when one in- 
dustry goes sour. When heavy indus- 
tries were lagging, projects could be 
undertaken which would help them 
specifically. Or we could move around 
geographically, throwing our efforts 
where a particular locality is in trouble. 
There is no limit to the work that could 
be done at any time when there was 
need for increasing employment. The 
Federal Housing Corporation has an op- 
portunity to develop homes where pri- 
vate initiative and private finance is not 
doing the job. Decent low-priced houses 
are badly needed. 

“Some might kick about all this, and 
they probably will. But the welfare of 
the people takes precedence over every- 
thing else. We have to think in terms 


timber preserved from fire on land 
which is restocking with forest. And 
the cutting through of thousands of 
miles of fire lanes to check the spread of 
low-running fires, and trails to make 
the areas more accessible for fighting, 
are investments of effort of more than 
immediate value. 


HOUSANDS of the C.C.C. are en- 

gaged in cultural forestry. This 
is the treatment of forest areas to im- 
prove their composition, quality, and 
rate of growth. We know that such 
work brings dividends in greater yields. 
It has been demonstrated that cultural 
treatment in both pine and hardwood 
stands will increase the money yield per 
acre by two and one-half times. This is 
another phase of the work which can- 
not be translated into actual figures to- 
day. But it is adding in very consider- 
able measure to the future values. 

Some of the men of the Corps have 
been engaged in rodent control, work- 
ing on grazing lands rented out by the 
United States Forest Service. Rodents 
destroy the grass coverage, seriously re- 
ducing the revenue-producing value of 
the grazing areas. 

Tree planting, which many _ unin- 
formed believe to be the major work of 
the C.C.C., actually represents about 5 
per cent of its work. Yet, during the 
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Harry Hopkins and His Jobs 


Continued from page 17 


of people and families, and of getting 
them the simple things they must have 
—a roof, clothes, food. 

“Out of this CWA we will have a clear 
picture of our permanent problem, a 
segregation of the employables from the 
unemployables. We can almost say that 
everyone not at work under Civil Works 
is unemployable and therefore a perma- 
nent problem. Many of them we may be 
able to reéducate in some occupation, or 
enable them to earn a livelihood on 
subsistence or garden homesteads.” 


_— THIS activity Mr. Hopkins 
sees as a by-product the train- 
ing of thousands of volunteer assis- 
tants of CWA in civic administrative 
work. Local boards and state boards are 
composed of volunteer citizens who give 
their time and attention to scrutinizing 
work projects and getting them under 
way. These persons are learning about 
public administration, are getting close 
to their county, state, and federal gov- 
ernment. They should, he believes, be 
a wholesome influence in elevating the 
standards of public service. 

Though it is a somber, serious job 
which Mr. Hopkins is doing, he is not 
one of those whom Mr. Roosevelt calls 
“the long-faced gentry”. He is taking 
his heavy job in his stride, and when 
Alfred E. Smith recently wisecracked 
that CWA was a “grapefruit halfway be- 
tween the lemon of public works and the 


Auditing the C.C.C. Ledger 


_Continued from page 29 


year of the Corps’ present tenure, some 
two hundred thousand acres will be 
planted with some two hundred million 
trees. Fifty years from now this should 
be merchantable timber worth twenty 
million dollars even at present prices. 
Much of this planting has a dual value, 
since it provides protection of water- 
sheds, checks erosion, and plays an im- 
portant part in flood control. All these 
things defy the placing of a monetary 
value, but value they do have. ' 

Thus, any consideration of the 
achievements of this Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps must be made with the 
thought of tomorrow as well as today. 
It must be made with the realization 
that any undertaking on so tremendous 
and unprecedented a scale is always 
subject to early waste and examples of 
inefficiency. But the waste has been cut 
down, and the efficiency is mounting 
week by week. If the camps were to be 
closed today, the work would be justi- 
fied not only from the standpoint of the 
splendid results of man-making, but 
from that of fireproofing our forests and 
increasing their productivity. It is true, 
the results of the work have been ir- 
regular, especially so in state work, 
where side by side with good achieve- 
ment one finds inefficiency, waste, and 
political domination. 

Here, after all, is the great menace to 


orange of relief,” Mr. Hopkins laughed 
and retorted: “If putting 4,000,000 men 
back to work means going into the 
grapefruit business then I am delighted 
to be in it. Al Smith taught me the 
word ‘baloney’ and now he has taught 
me sour ‘grapefruit juice.’ ” 

Even in the most serious discussions 
Mr. Hopkins often stopped for a laugh to 
break the tension. Once while lectur- 
ing a group of city and state officials 
about his program, he interrupted him- 
self to say: “I can hear my voice bouric- 
ing back at me like a preacher’s”. When 
someone in a CWA conference men- 
tioned “federal people”, Mr. Hopkins 
said it made him think of prohibition 
agents. When Chicago’s mayor came up 
with a relief program, Mr. Hopkins ob- 
served that the Century of Progress must 
be over. When Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers, Congresswoman from Massachu- 
setts, asked for a specific CWA allot- 
ment for women, Mr. Hopkins said, 
“Well, I can see you don’t belong to the 
Woman’s party or you would never sug- 
gest a specific allocation for women.” 

He has hard-headedness with good 
humor, consumes many cigarettes, and 
dispenses old-fashioned profanity. His 
small, dark, brightly shining eyes see 
through a lot of things. They have a 
“hells-bells” glint in them that gives a 
cocky touch to his confident energy. 
And if anybody needs it, this young 
Samaritan does. 


the Emergency Conservation work and 
to its permanence. Too many politicians 
are regarding the supervisory positions 
created for these projects as their own 
legitimate spoils, and where they can 
are placing men, some of whom are 
wholly unfit for the position. If the 
C.C.C. camps are to be made a perma- 
nent part of our social structure—and 
those who have studied the results most 
carefully, including the new United 
States Forester F. A. Silcox,~ sincerely 
hope they will be—the work must be 
safeguarded from political spoliation. It 
must be placed in the hands of men 
whose interests lie in the excellence of 
the technical results, and not in the 
hands of men who have patronage to 
bestow. 

Given proper. technical- overhead, 
given freedom from political domination, 
these C.C.C. camps will work out their 
human destinies in a way that will 
justify the hopes of their sponsors and 
amply repay the cost. There is work 
enough, and more than enough, in these 
great forest areas of ours to absorb the 
energies of five times the number of 
men who have already been put to work 
in them; and there is no reason why, 
year after year, a certain proportion of 
our unemployed young men cannot find 
useful and liquidating work in Ameri- 
ca’s forests. 
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Educational Sweat-Shop 
Continued from page 40 


the Mid-West, by the policy of tax-sup- 
ported state institutions. One of these, 
for example, covered the state with cir- 
culars, news stories and radio broadcasts, 
advertising rates that a few years ago 
would have seemed fantastic. These rates 
ran as low as $175 for room and board 
(in codperative dormitories), tuition and 
fees, books and incidentals, and even 
“special items”—all this for an entire 
year at the university. This publicity 
fails to herald the fact that it costs the 
taxpayers of the state three times this 
total sum to provide the benefits of in- 
struction alone for each student. 

The sweat-shop has three evil results: 
it depresses wages, pauperizes customers, 
and ruins honest competitors. The ab- 
normally low rates, offered by cheap 
colleges and tax-supported institutions, 
have similar results: they tend to depress 
educational salaries below a decent liv- 
ing standard, to give the public a false 
conception of the necessary cost of higher 
education, and to hamstring the best col- 
leges by depriving them of their natural 
constituency. 

The indiscriminate offering of scholar- 
ships by the colleges themselves had al- 
ready gone far toward teaching the pub- 
lic to expect something for nothing in 
higher education; and prosperous folk, 
fully able to pay their way, are not 
averse to shopping around among the 
colleges in search of maximum conces- 
sions. The effects of depression measures 
in the public schools are equally lament- 
able. The common complaint that educa- 
tion has become too expensive seems ab- 
surd, in view of the fact that the great 
American public spends substantially 
more annually on gasoline than the en- 
tire educational bill amounts to. 

Two of the main purposes of NRA are 
to protect American standards of living 
and to eliminate destructive practices by 
means of codes of fair competition. The 
educational interests of the country are 
in dire need of a code of fair competition 
in order that these purposes may be 
served by them. Incidentally, the coun- 
try will need the best products of the 
best education in coming years in order 
to survive as an effective democracy. 
The product of the educational sweat- 
shop will not do the job. 


Soviet Ambassador 
Continued from page 53 


dent Roosevelt’s exchange of communi- 
cations, first with President Kalinin and 
then with Commissar Litvinov. The 
similarity of interest of the two na- 
tions in the preservation of peace in the 
Far East has rapidly emerged as a more 
important element than trade, in the cor- 
dial atmosphere which has surrounded 
the negotiations between President 
Roosevelt and Commissar Litvinov. 

Mr. Troyanovsky will establish his 
residence in the luxurious but somewhat 
forbidding old Russian Embassy on Six- 
teenth Street in Washington. The em- 
bassy has been closed and under a care- 
taker since 1922. The structure is more 
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Extraordinary Rise in Second-Grade Securities 
Marks End of Inflation Fears 





Don’t mistake rumors for facts. 


measure. 


“Please send me analyses of Common- 
wealth & Southern, Southern California 
Edison, General Printing Ink, and 
Stewart-Warner. I am_ interested in 
these stocks from a purely speculative 
standpoint and wish to know if the finan- 
cial strength of the companies is suf- 
ficient to tide them over a period similar 
to last year. In regard to the utilities, 
I would like to know the names of the 
financial houses back of them and what 
proportion of their revenues is derived 
from operating measures or as holding 
companies, and how their relative 
strength measures in this field.” 


*] wish investment analyses of Gen- 
eral Motors, General Mills, R. J. Rey- 
nolds (B), George A. Fuller Co., and 
The National City Bank of New York. 
I hold small blocks of each. While the 
‘New Deal’ has not boomed the con- 
struction business nor brightened the 
prospect for banks, my own opinion is 
that the Fuller company and the Na- 
tional City Bank are undervalued at 
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present quotations. What is your 
opinion?” 


f INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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8233 Fourth Ave., New York 


a i $1 for each there- 

losed find $.... ($2 for the first security, _for_e there- g 
8 a yn cover investment analyses on securities which I am listing g MAIL TODAY 
s below or on separate sheet, together with questions which I wish g 


1 specifically answered. 


: AddreSS... cee. cccccccccccces seccceceevcccces 


Fhe ex cee om om om 0m om Ons Os 0 ot —---- 


AS THE recent market improvement increased your wealth—or simply your 
optimism? If you have not already checked your investment portfolio in the 
light of recent trends, don’t delay longer. 
under cover of good news. Don’t buy without investigating. 


How much do you really know about the securities you own or about those you 
are thinking of buying? Many corporations because of good management, valuable 
patents, small obligations, and other reasons, enjoy excellent prospects of resuming 
dividend payments soon. The prudent investor discards weaklings and buys stocks 
of approximately equal value, but with better chances of recovery. 


Don’t mistake gossip for advice. 
your own judgment by consulting an experienced investment counsel. 


A reputable investment service costs several hundred dollars annually. Even 
though complete coverage of the market may not be your need, by all means 
consult an experienced investment counsel about doubtful holdings. 


The “Review of Reviews and World’s Work” is not in the business of selling 
investment advice but it is sincerely interested in serving its readers in the fullest 


Impartial, Unbiased Counsel 


We have retained as investment counsel a man of unquestioned integrity. He 
has had ten years’ experience as financial editor of a leading magazine. He spent 
five years with a New York investment house. His time and knowledge are at the 
service of our readers. A small nominal charge is necessary. Take advantage of 
this service, as so many of our readers have. 


Here are typical inquiries recently received from subscribers: 
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epee gileo is : DANGEROUS 


Weak stocks are pushed up and unloaded 


Back up 


*—In the course of settlement of an es- 
tate I am anxious to secure the current 
values of the following securities which 
are numbered among its assets: Standard 
Gas & Electric; United States & Foreign 
Securities Corp.; Standard Oil Co. of 
Calif.; City of Paris Drygoods Co.; 
Union Oil Co., of Calif.; Title Guaranty 
Co.; Arkansas Natural Gas Corp.; Foster 
& Kleiser; Chicago Quicksilver Mining 
Corp.; Claremont Oil Co.; and 6% $500 
Bond of Palmer Union Oil Co. (now 
Palmer Stendel Oil Corp.).” 


*T hold a $1000 Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. 5% convertible debenture 
bond due 1965. This company is ask- 
ing its bond holders to exchange their 
bonds under one of three options which 
were outlined in May, 1933. What is 
the condition of this company? Do you 
advise such an exchange and if so under 
which option? 

“Enclosed find $2 to cover analysis of 
Cities Service common. Should I sell my 
holdings? What purchases do you ad- 
vise?” 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN, NEAR MEXICO CITY 


° e ° A © 
Mississip to Mexico 
By CEORCE BRANDT 


W: WERE DRIVING along the 
broad highway from Mex- 


ico City to Puebla. On either side fertile 
green fields extended, rising in gentle 
swells to the mountains. Occasionally we 
passed through little white villages as 
ancient as any in Spain. Then again out 
into the fields, with their long lines of 
maguey like desert cactus strangely 
domesticated. We crossed an old stone 
bridge built by the request of the wife 
of Maximilian. Suddenly there loomed 
ahead an arcade of trees. 

My companion, a Frenchman who for 
many years has been a fixture in Mex- 
ico’s national life, turned to me and said: 
“And here is the entrance to Porfirio 
Diaz’s hacienda. Over there is the house 
destroyed by the Indians during the 


revolution. I lost my own hacienda soon 
” 


after. 
I looked in the direction indicated and 


saw a mass of white walls and broken 
stone. About the great house extended 
other buildings—sma'ler, distinctly utili- 
tarian. Homes of Indian peons, ware- 
houses, commissaries, all the trappings of 
a feudal institution were there and all 
were deserted. About them stretched 
green fields dotted with little houses, the 
homes of today’s free Indians. And then, 
strangely enough, as I meditated on the 
contrast, I thought of our own Missis- 
sippi delta country from which I had 
recently departed. I thought of tumble- 
down negro shanties, and endless cotton 
fields, the levee, a blazing sun, and the 
town of Natchez. 

It may seem fanciful to draw a com- 
parison between the Mexican hacienda- 
system and our own southern planta- 
tions, but upon analysis the similarity is 
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significant. Until the Mexican agrarian 
revolution, the native Indian was held 
in bondage by his Spanish conquerors. 
Regarded as an essentially inferior being, 
he was often ruthlessly exploited. Span- 
iards held all important offices (as well 
as the unimportant ones, for that matter) 
and the Indian saw before him a life of 
thankless toil, with the living-comforts 
of a working animal. He literally dwelt 
under the same meager roof with the 
beasts of the hacienda. His food allow- 
ance usually approximated the absolute 
minimum required for sustenance. His 
only consolations were the simple joys 
of open fields and sky, the rich cere- 
monials of his masters’ Catholic Church, 
and the fiestas of the manor-house which 
he was customarily allowed to witness. 
His own great heritage he’ hardly 
dreamed of. Since Mexico’s Spanish- 
colonial days he had been the patient 
foundation upon which feudal lords had 
built a transplanted Castilian civiliza- 
tion. As with our own plantations, his 
was the manpower that worked the 
fields, that produced the cash, that built 
the house, that created the life of 
Riley for his masters. 

Probably nowhere in the United States 
is there a finer collection of antebellum 
mansions than in Natchez at the southern 
tip of the Mississippi delta. Even today 
there exist the remnants of a traditional 
southern aristocracy, with a formula for 
distinguished living as rigorous as in the 
“dukeries” section of England. To these 
stately homes came ship-loads of furni- 
ture from Paris and London; from them 
went sons to Eton and to Oxford. And 
down the Mississippi, in river-steamers, 
came the profits from delta plantations 
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that made it all possible. Up in the delta 
it’s hot and flat, and the social diver- 
sions are few and far between. Before 
the war the Negroes worked the fields, 
lived in a plantation community of little 
huts, drew their food allotments from 
the commissary, drank their “corn”, sang 
their songs, and begot their many off- 
spring. Occasionally they changed own- 
ership. Substitute tequila for “corn”, 
and sentimental ballads for spirituals, 
sage for cotton, desert and mountains for 
flat delta land, and an hacienda might 
well be a southern plantation. 

As we left Mexico City (with its 
marble palaces and great cathedrals) far 
behind, and began to climb into the 
rugged, verdant mountains that hold the 
valley of Mexico in their embrace, we 
came upon steadily growing caravans of 
Indians, astride stocky, heavily-burdened 
burros, and on foot. My French friend 
remarked that they were on their way 
to a local fair to display their own handi- 
craft and gape at that of others, much 
as in medieval times. 

I thought of moss-hung Mississippi 
lanes, with creaking wagon-loads of 
grinning black men, on their pilgrimages 
to festive gatherings. Like these Indians 
trudging happily along, down in the 
heart of old Mexico, our Negroes once 
were slaves. Now they are free. And 
how has life changed for them? 

Today they work plantation fields, 
live in ramshackle shanties entirely de- 
void of paint (and often windows), draw 
allowances from the plantation commis- 
sary for living until the new crop is sold, 
drink their “corn”, sing, and beget de- 
scendants. Few want better than a bare 
living. Give them more than a few dol- 
lars a week and they loaf until the 
money is spent, or leave for another boss. 
N.R.A. minimum wages, the southern 
planter says, will ruin the average Negro 
worker. 

Like a certain philosopher, the Negro 
accepts the universe. He trusts, as be- 
fore his emancipation, that the planta- 
tion owner will take care of him through 
the lean days, even though the manor 
house may go to rack and ruin. He may 
complain now and. then that “de ducks 
done got all my money”, meaning that 
after deductions for money advanced are 
taken out of the crop-sharing profits, 
there’s precious little left to squander. 
(For crop-sharing is probably a more 
customary way of paying workers in the 
delta and Mexican haciendas than flat 
salary payments.) 

In the Negro’s fatalistic resignation to 
“de ducks” he displays a temperamental 
difference from the Mexican Indian. 
Even today the Indian may seem willing 
to exist on a living-standard hardly fit 
for dogs, but appearances once more are 
deceitful. Conditions, which produced a 
rebellion of peons below the Rio Grande, 
and resulted in the revolutionary move- 
ment of the last twenty years, are lightly 
tossed off by our southern Negroes as 
just a few more of life’s miseries. 

The similarities between hacienda and 
plantation are obvious. In both institu- 
tions feudal lords control so-called in- 
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ferior workers (whether free, and work- 
ing on small salaries, or crop-sharing). 
In our own South, especially, the eco- 
nomic pattern has really changed but 
little. The principal difference in the 
pattern is that while the plantation-lord 
once lived in accordance with his feudal 
position, now very often he lets his own 
great house go to pieces, to provide food 
and shelter for his free Negro workers. 
Some of his erstwhile workers have gone 
to the cities, to work in the factories 
of the new industrial South. And it 
must not be thought that all Mexico’s 
former peons have remained in _ the 
fields. 

As we drove into the little town where 
the fair was being held, our car pushed 
through a throng of Indians, brilliant in 
holiday serapes. In the central plaza 
swarmed a mass of dark brown faces, 
moving slowly about rickety pavilions 
packed with gaudy jewelry, garish tex- 
tiles, strange red and yellow vegetables 
and fruits. Flies hummed over impro- 
vised meat-markets. And spread out 
everywhere, on the dusty ground and on 
boxes, were Indians and the myriad 
treasures of a medieval market-place. 
Once these were serfs; now they are 
free. Some are factory workers, many 
even today live on what is left of great 
haciendas. Kept by owners through un- 
productive months (as on our own plan- 
tations), the free Indians are bound over 
to till the senor’s soil, bake his tortillas, 
sweep his expansive floors, brew his 
pulque or tequila, and be generally 
useful. 


uT TopAY the overlord’s domi- 

nance is limited. He cannot 
murder his peons for shortcomings and 
get away with it. The common people of 
Mexico know that the land is rightly 
their own. They are again conscious of 
their great tradition, a tradition older 
and at least as rich as that of Spain, 
though tarnished by blood-sacrifice and 
other cruelties. Upon the Indian civili- 
zation, as expressed in ancient monu- 
ments and modern art, rises the Mexico 
of tomorrow. 

American writers have praised the 
simple life of the Indian as an escape 
from the manifest evils of our modern 
industrial world. They have condemned 
almost all of Spain’s innovations, and 
those of our century. It is absurd to 
imagine that the Mexican Indian of 
today can live exactly as before the con- 
quest. Even in this little town, with its 
market-place much as it has been for 
centuries, there are modern machine- 
shops, electric lights, paved streets. Here, 
as throughout all Mexico, the twentieth 
century is inescapable. Less dominant, 
perhaps, but definitely to be felt. Not 
only on the hacienda, but in the factory, 
the Mexican Indian is beginning to build 
his country on a firm- foundation. He re- 
volted against his Spanish overlords and 
freed himself. Our Negroes were freed 
by outside intervention. Overlords 
varied before the Mexican revolution 
and our own Civil War. In many cases 
they were sympathetic toward their 
workers; many were ruthlessly unfair. 
But the Indians freed themselves and 
worked out their destiny. The destiny 
of our southern Negro is likely to be 
unsettled for many years to come. 












a long time before you. can 
again plan a California winter 
at such low cost. Consider that— 


@ The Santa Fe has cut its rail 
fares, between all points west 
of Chicago, from 16-2/3% 
to as much as 44-2/5%. 

@ The Santa Fe has eliminated 
the surcharge in Pullmans 
reducing Pullman cost 33-1/3%. 





@ Living costs in California and 
Arizona are still extremely low. 


Consult your Santa Fe agent. 
He can show you startling 
savings in your trip budget—- 
more than enough to pay for 
some famous Santa Fe side- 
trip over the Indian detour, 
or to Grand Canyon; or for 
extra play days at destination. 


and southern Arizona—sunny, 
alluring, infinitely vatied—are 
the perfect winter playgrounds. 


Fine Santa Fe daily trains 
serve both. 








Tri-weekly thru Phoenix 
Pullman, again this winter, on 
THE CHIEF. Daily Phoenix 
and Grand Canyon Pullmans 
onthe Grand Canyon Limited. 
And always, on the Santa Fe, 
that famous FRED HARVEY 
dining service. 


Ask for picture folders. 








1 W J.BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
: 1198 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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Come now and enjoy a really delightful 
climate where the rich, warm sunshine will make 
you quickly forget the snow, sleet and slush. 
Here, in Phoenix, and the surrounding towns of 
Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Glendale 
and Buckeye, every day is an outdoor day—clear, 
dry, warm and sunny. 

You may indulge in your favorite outdoor 
sport or you may rest and relax in the patio of 
your own home-in-a-grove among the orange 
trees, date palms and beautiful flower gardens. 
Every type of accommodation at prices you can 
afford will add to the pleasure of your vacation— 
this winter—in this sunny Valley of Happiness. 

Write or wire us when you expect to arrive 
in Phoenix. We will be happy to meet you and 
to see that you are quickly and comfortably lo- 
cated. This service 1s gratis, of course. 


hy 


—, Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
vi, lot Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 
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a3 106-C La Ciudad Del Sol ‘ 
(The City of che Sun) ’ 

Please send me attractive free literature and booklets . 
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Do You ne a File of REVIEW OF REVIEWS? 


of the Review of Reviews 


If you keep your copies 
send for indexes. These 


for re-reading or binding, 
are supplied free of charge. 
Also ask for particulars about binding 
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WELCOME, FAMILY! 
. To an Ideal Winter Home 


Here, in an atmosphere informal 
yet luxurious, is a maximum of 
comfort at a minimum of cost .. 

with a special thought for children 
(play room, dining room and 
diet kitchen —at very special rates). 
Spacious lounges, solaria and sun- 
decks. Unobstructed view, over 
green, graceful lawns, of board- 






















walk, beach and sea. 
Golf. Horseback riding. Ice Skating 
and Championship Hockey games 
in Auditorium. Roller Chairing. 
Theatres, concerts, cards and dances. 
American and European Plans 
WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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Drive from Mexico City to Puebla and 
Mexico lies before you in concentrated 
essence: from the Capital (a second 
Madrid set up in the midst of an Indian 
world) past the fabulous floating gar- 
dens of Xochimilco, close to the national 
shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe (at 
the foot of the Hill of Tepeyac in the 
town of Hidalgo) and out into the Valley 
of Mexico along the trail of the conquis- 
tadors. 

Over what was once an ancient lake, 
the Spaniards and ensuing rulers have 
built one of the world’s most splendid 
cities—a city built upon plunder from all 
Mexico: from her mines, and fields, and 
tropical forests—and a city of such daz- 
zling beauty as to almost justify the 
method of its creation. Stand on the 
top-most pinnacle of Chapultepec park, 
in front of the castle of Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and look down over Mexico City. 
Nestling among the luxuriant foliage— 
stretching out to the distant fields and 
the encircling mountains—are endless 
white walls. Among these walls are 
great palaces, an ancient university (the 
oldest in North America), an opera 
house second to none in the world, great 
cathedrals, stores, broad plazas, modern 
hotels, libraries, and fine homes. Yet 
from the heights of Chapultepec it all 
seems strangely Latin. And it is. Diaz 
and others did their best to Europeanize 
the city. To build its glory vast national 
resources were disposed of to foreign 
interests. Now Great Britain has more 
than $900,000,000 invested in Mexico; 
France $290,000,000, Spain $195,000,000, 
and the United States $695,000,000. 

Today Mexico is more stable, more 
progressive in a sane and racially-honest 
way, than ever before. History and 
native craftsmanship join with art, agri- 
culture, education, and industry to build 
a nation with the richest potentialities. 
Racial conflicts are not completely solved 
and dangerous cliques still exist, but the 
Indian, unlike our southern Negro, has 
found his place. It must not be imagined 
that all of Spanish blood were antago- 
nistic to the Indian cause. Long before 
the revolution many were sympathetic. 
The Catholic church did its best to save 
the peon’s soul and train him for modern 
living. It is manifestly unfair to under- 
rate the values of the Spanish heritage, 
and Mexico is the richer for it, despite 
its unsavory aspects. But the Indian was 
certain eventually to regain supremacy. 





@ ¢@ If IS WELCOME NEws to travelers 
that, since December 1, the passenger 
fares from Chicago to the West have been 
reduced to between 2 and 3 cents per 
mile. In two-thirds of the country the 
day-coach rate is now 2 cents per mile. 
Rates, heretofore, have been fixed at 3.6 
cents per mile. Simultaneously, the Pull- 
man surcharge will be eliminated, which 
makes a reduction of one-third in Pull- 
man fare. Such substantial reductions 
will tend to stimulate travel during the 
winter to the guest ranches of the great 
Southwest, and to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Del Monte, and Pebble Beach in 
sunny California. This happy rate re- 
duction will also expedite materially a 
pleasant jaunt down the west coast to 
Mexico. Southern railroads have reduced 
their fares proportionately. 
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- -on the ships 
that were 


PLEASURE 


especially 
for 


Bermuda 


Travel 





MONARCH of BERMUDA 


QUEEN of BERMUDA 


{each over 22,400 gross tons) 


HERE'S no fun like a ‘‘pleasure- 

planned"’ Furness cruise! And_ best 
of all, you can vary the length of your 
trip almost at will! If you want a short 
cruise, 5 or 6 days, Furness provides it. 
If you prefer to stay ge longer—9, 
12, 16, 20 days—simply prolong your 
Bermuda stopover! dle ship—play, 
swim, dance in brilliant Furness  sur- 
roundings. | Ashore—add_ golf, sight- 
seeing, sea-bathing and a whirl of hotel 
activities. All at the lowest rates ever 
offered on these great new liners! 

$250,000 dance decks. Ship-to-shore phones. 

Great tiled swimming pools. Gay night club cafes. 


Frequent sailings from New York direct to the 
dock at Hamilton. 


$ 50 up ROUND 


TRIP 
INCLUDING PRIVATE BATH 
WITH EVERY ROOM 
$60 up effective January 14 


For reservations apply local agent or Furness 

Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall Street (where 

Broadway begins), vee York. Offices in 
principal cities. 


FURNESS 


Leads the way to 
BERMUDA 
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THE NEW FIREPROOF 


BON AIR-VANDERBILT 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA Hto t E ¢. 


Sunshine! Beauty! Invigorating, delightful 
climate. Two 18-hole golf courses—grass 
tees—grass greens. Tennis. Riding. Shoot- 
ing. Every Sport. 

Through compartment and Pullman cars 
daily New York to Augusta twenty hours; 
leaving New York Southern Railway and 
Atlantic Coast Line from Penn. Station. 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago. 

Booking Office—Suite 134 
THE VANDERBILT HOTEL 
New York City 








Leather Magazine Covers 


We have on hand a supply of very at- 
tractive leather magazine covers (black) 
size 8% by 11%, which fit the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS or magazines of 
similar size. To dispose of the stock 
we offer. them to our readers at less 
than cost— 


ONLY 50 Cents Each 
Get two or three while the supply lasts 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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March of Events 


Continued from page 51 


ministry (November 25). He was a 
member of both recent cabinets and 
Premier for a day in 1930. It is sug- 
gested that Edouard Herriot, declining 
now on the ground of “ill health,” will 
become Premier after December 15, when 
a debt payment to the United States, 
which he favors, will have been ignored 
by the Chamber. The Chautemps cabinet, 
exclusively Radical Socialist, includes 
Daladier, Sarraut, and eight other mem- 
bers of the resigned ministry. France 
has her fifth Premier within a year— 
Herriot, Paul-Boncour, Daladier, Sarraut, 
and now Chautemps. 


Cuautemps’ plan for balancing the 
budget and reducing civil service salaries 
—the rock which wrecked two cabinets 
—is approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies (December 11), 208 to 175. 


Germany Makes History 


Hitler's forty million "yes 
men" ... A warlike chancel- 
lor becomes a candidate for 
the peace prize. 
age goes to the polls (November 
12), voting yes or no to the ques- 
tion: Do you approve of the policy of 
your government? The question refers 
to Hitler’s withdrawal from the League 
of Nations and the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. “Yes” is the answer of 40 million 
and “No” the answer of 2 million. At 
the same time the voters approve the 
list of Reichstag members, all National 
Socialists, there being no opposition. 


CHANCELLOR Hitler surprises Europe by 
a declaration of non-aggression (Novem- 
ber 15) made to Poland’s Minister at 
Berlin, indicating the possibility of di- 
rect negotiations of peace-disturbing 
problems as a substitute for Germany’s 
membership in the League of Nations, 
recently resigned. 


THE FIRST real opposition to the mak- 
ing-over of Germany’s private as well 
as political life is voiced by 3000 Evan- 
gelical pastors (November 19) who pro- 
test against domination by the new 
Reich Church, on the 450th anniversary 
of Luther’s birth. 


To France, in a Matin interview, 
Chancellor Hitler declares (November 
21) that Alsace-Lorraine has definitely 
been renounced by Germany; that only 
the Saar question now divides Germany 
and France; and that Germany will not 
go back to the League of Nations. 


CHANCELLOR Hitler confers at length 
with France’s Ambassador (November 
24), a further evidence of his plan to 
explore by direct negotiation. 


BisHop Ludwig Mueller, head of the 
remodeled German Christian Church for 
two months, resigns with all other mem- 
bers of the church cabinet (November 
29), a victory for moderate elements. 


InsuRGENT Protestant churches refuse 
to comply with Reich Bishop Mueller’s 
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where nature is friendly, 
Give yourself a new ach Let this high Oem 
aid you to a renewed zest for living-rTugs>n has every- 
thing. All-grass golf ‘courses, polo, tennis, riding, aviation, 
huntingsfine schools including our University of Arizona, 


g 
otels ‘and|modern sanatoria.+ 





delightful shops, theatres, 
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Nearby—interesting ruins, cactus/forests, Indian villages, 













(Mail coupon or wire for booklet & information re: hotels, atr, rail & 
road data. We render personal service without obligation. Winter rates 
and stopovers now available on Rock Island & Southern Pacific Lines. 
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WHY WE: BEHAVE: LIKE 
HUMAN BEINGS 


By George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., LL.D. 


517 gripping pages of Scientific truth about 
all the human beings who puzzle us. This 
marvelous work by Dr. Dorsey is a closely 
packed account of human beings and their 
behavior, written in a style so interesting, 
so illuminating, so practical from every 
point of view that you will devour it like a 
new story by your favorite author. 

2 Big Volumes for only $1.00 (postage pre- 
paid). 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 
233 Fourth Ave., New York 


Please send me the two volumes of ‘‘Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings’’ by George Dorsey 
for which I enclose $1.00 in full payment. 
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Che 
VANDERBILT invites you 


to make this fine gracious hotel your 
home in New York. 


Convenient, the Vanderbilt is within 
walking distance of both terminals 
and shopping and theatrical centers. 
Transportation facilities are at door. 


SINGLE ROOM and bath $3 
DOUBLE ROOM with two beds and bath $6 


ANDERE 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
PARK AVENUE at 34th STREET e NEW YORK 
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CALIFORNIA 





AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 

Magazine, Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 


Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


For space and rates in our departments write to 





WHERF-T0-GO BUREAU. Inc.. 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. . d = cy 


uum WHERE-T0-GO* 


WS HOTEL- RESORT WY 
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“Within Easy Reach of Exenthing 
I or { | 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF | 
Concrete, Steel and Marble 





personal direction of P. _G. B. Morriss} 


RANCH VACATION 
WONDER VALLEY 


5000 acres of ideal all-year-around play-| 
ground. Cattle and horse ranch. Ride, swim, fish, 
shoot. Comfortable ranch house, rustic cabin. Pure 
air, rest, contentment. ranch-grown food. 

FOLDER FROM 


PIERSON DUDE RANCH 
DEL PIEDRA, CALIFORNIA 


FLORIDA 


| 
ST. AUGUSTINE | 
Hotel Monson * FLORIDA 
“A ee ge hote 
Booklet. 
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. YOU NG, Manager’ 


HOTEL NAPLES 





Let us send you booklet 


NAPLES-ON- THE -GULF, FLA.) 
MYRTLE BEACH 5S. C. 


Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


Grass Greens and Tees. Cuisine unexcelled. 











Remember — 





TRAVEL 





reg te eneetaen fp MEDITERRANEAN 
with bath. Rates from $2.00. Under| PALESTINE ..EGYPT 


Sailing from New York FEB. 8 
visiting 25 ports in 16 countries 
58 days; over 15,400 fascinating miles 
FIRST CLASS $595. up 
TOURIST CLASS $325. up 
Full details from Your Local Agent or 


American Express Company 
Frank C. Clark or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Offices i in all in all principal cities. dl cities. 


FISHING HUNTING | GOLF GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160 
|Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200 

Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $495, 
Modern ONE.CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms witi 


S icket nt of write Dept. WG 
OCEAN-FOREST COUNTRY CLUB eo ee STEAMSHIP LINES Portiond.Ore. 


One of the country’s best Golf Courses with G oO i A g to Ca li i fo rn i a ? 


~ |Send for Book with complete descriptions on Where- 
to-go and What-to-see. 


P. G. B. MORRISS 
CLARK TRAVEL SERVICE FREE 
| HOTEL ) CLARK, | Los Angeles, Calif. * ' F 
- small copy is BIG in Wherve-T0-Go 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 
|Inquire for generous commissions or free 
European Tour including the Passion Play. 


‘CARLETON TOURS, s22 si Ave..n.v. 
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No obligation. 





WINTER TOUR 


@ India’s at its best in 
the cool weather. Book 
now for a month wher- 
ever you please over a 
45,000-mile British op- 
erated railway. Rose-red 
Jaipur...the marvelous 
tombsof Agra...Benares 
in festival-time . . 
vice-regal court at Delhi 
...the strangest and most 
colorful life on our 
planet. Write for infor- 
mation, itineraries to 
Delhi House, 38 East 
57th Street, New York, 
or your own agent. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 


nk 


WORLD 
TOURS 


Over 200 itineraries. Go 
eastward or menenees. 
Shore excursions as 
please. Tickets are goo rs 
two years. 179 offices and 
agencies to help you. 

First Class .... $679 up 
Tourist Class ... $451 up 
Details, free booklet, at any 
Canadian Pacific office . . . 
OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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The Where-To-Go system influences the people 
comprising the cream of ali Trarel pr capects.. 
Our advertisers waste no money in present 

their invitations to neonle who cannot aceepi. 























The seven magazines The Where-t 
an requiarly are all quality publications, 
———lare welcome visitors monthly in our best 
|Where-To-Go for Feb. closes re, 26. | homes and influence quality people ever’ ywhere | | mm. 
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order for a uniform service throughout 
Germany (December 3). 


Hit er’s all-Nazi Reichstag assembles 
at Berlin (December 12). Only 2 of the 
661 members are not National Socialists 
—Vice Chancellor von Papen and Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg, placed on the ballot 
as a Hitler gesture. 


Obituary 


Ricuarp Rocers Bowker, 85. Editor of 
the Library Journal and Publishers 
Weekly. November 12. 


Epwarp N. Hurtey, 69. A Chicago 
manufacturer who became chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission and war- 
time chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. Lately prominent in NRA. No- 
vember 14. 


Henry Crtay HaAnssrovucH, 85. For 
eighteen years (1891-1909) U. S. Senator 
from North Dakota. November 16. 


Henry HERMAN WESTINGHOUSE, 80. Chair- 
man of the Board of the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company. November 18. 
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FranK P. MacLennan, 78. For nearly 
half a century publisher of the Topeka 
State Journal. November 18. 


IsmaEL Montes, 72. Soldier, statesman, 
diplomat, twice elected President of 
Bolivia (1904 and 1913). November 18. 


Vittorio ScraLosa, 79. Senator, former 
Foreign Minister, and for six years Italy’s 
representative on the Council of the 
League of Nations. November 19. 


Marion E. Hay, 67. Governor of 
Washington, 1909-13. November 21. 


JaMEs LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, 83. For 
many years head of the department of 
political economy at the University of 
Chicago. November 28. 


Witt1am O’ConneLL McGeeuan, 54. In 
the forefront among columnists and 
sports writers, on the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune.* November 29. 


Sm ArtTHUR WiLt1aM Courrig, 57. A 
real estate agent of Victoria, British 
Columbia, colonel of militia, who became 
commander-in-chief of Canada’s troops 
in France. Since 1920 principal of McGill 
University. November 30. 


Ricuarp Beatty MEtton, 75. With his 
elder brother, Andrew W. Mellon, who 
served three Presidents as Secretary of 
the Treasury, he dominated far-flung 
financial and industrial interests from 
Pittsburgh. December 1. 


ALEXANDER LEGGE, 67. President of the 
International Harvester Company; chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, 1929-31. 
December 3. 


ALFRED Fasian Hess, M.D., 58. New 
York child specialist, whose interest in 
fighting rickets led to research in vitamin 
production by ultra-violet light. Decem- 
ber 6. 


Roscoe WitrreD THATCHER, 61. Presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1927-32; an authority on agricul- 
tural chemistry. December 6. 


Count Gomser YAMAMOTO, 81. Admiral 
in the war with Russia; twice Premier 
of Japan. ‘December 8. 


WiLt1aAmM Oxtey THompsoN, 78. Presi- 
dent emeritus of Ohio State University; 
moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
1926-27. December 9. 
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THE NEW ELECTRIC STAIRWAY 
developed by Westinghouse 


INFLUENCES ies TREND OF cea acca nbn adimdlb mia 
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Arrangement of Electric Stairways for Store Installations Similar to Those Being 


Installed in the Retail Store of Marshall Field ¢ Company, 


Westinghouse electric stairways now being installed 
in Marshall Field & Company’s retail store will 
present a number of unusual features including 
newly developed safety devices. Broad and inviting 
stairways will operate with such quietness that the 


comfortable speed with which one is carried either 


Chicago. 


up or down will be scarcely noticeable. Such refine- 
ments as are apparent in the Westinghouse electric 
stairways made it possible for Marshall Field & 
Company, a leader in finer merchandising, to 
include this type of transportation in its moderniza- 


tion program for offering the best in service. 


Westinghouse Electric Elevator Company 


Westinghouse Elevators are the logical highways of modern architecture 
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